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WILLIAM MOON, CLERK. 
By Harry Davies, 


E came forth into the air as one who is stunned or bewildered, 
groping shakily for the hand-rail that ran down the steps. 
He noted in an absent kind of way that one of the flag-stones of the 
path which ran from the steps to the gate had been taken up, and 
speculated as to the reason, and wondered anxiously why it had not 
been replaced. He also observed vaguely that a crowd had gathered 
around a horse and cart in the busy thoroughfare. Probably a man 
had been run over, for the people were looking at something on the 
ground ; but crowd and roadway and every other object of life were 
miles apart from him; years away ; zons removed. They had 
nothing to do with Am ; a great gap had opened between him and 
the rest of the world. The hum of life around him seemed confused 
and distant and strange to the ear. A continuous stream of people 
came down the pavement of the broad street. They were the 
workers from the factory hard by, and they jostled and sang and 
joked in their delight to be free once again. He threaded his way 
among them blankly, vacuously, as one would thread his way amidst 
phantoms of a dream, yet noting every detail of their manner and 
personal appearance. 

Meanwhile the doctor sat in his surgery lolling back in his chair 
and paring his nails. He had had a busy day, for the influenza was 
abroad, and he had been able to give but little time to his personal 
appearance. Now his work was done ; for his colleague was coming 
to take evening duty ; and he heaved a sigh of relief as he trimmed his 
nails. Hewas in doubt as to how to spend his evening. He felt like 
Mary Ann on her evening out. Should he go and see his friend the 
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curate of St. George’s, or should he make holiday and treat himself 
to a night at the theatre? He closed his knife with a snap, put it in 
his waistcoat pocket, and betook himself to entering his last case in 
the bulky register which lay on the table before him. He wrote 
in the date ; the name and the age of the patient ; the nature of his 
employment, and one or two other particulars, as thus :—‘ William 
Moon (28), clerk, married, 127 Dunster Road, Leytonstone. Office 
hours 9-7; riverside warehouse.” He leaned back in his chair 
again, put down the pen, and lit a cigarette. “Shall it be 
Olympia or the Lyceum?” he said. He walked over to the window, 
and stood there reflecting for a few minutes. Then he returned to 
his case-book, and proceeded with his entry, holding the cigarette 
meanwhile in his left hand, and taking occasional whiffs as he wrote : 
“Complains of cough. Paininchest. Night-sweats. Hzemorrhage 
this morning. Examination reveals cavity large as a cricket-ball in 
left apex. Patient very emaciated and pale, almost bloodless. Has 
been getting weaker for many months. Father died consumption, 
mother asthma, sister consumption. Prognosis bad. Probably 
rapid case.” He closed the book, flung down the pen, and went 
into his bedroom. ‘“ Yes, I think it shall be the Lyceum,” he said. 
‘“‘ Perhaps Mellish will come along.” 

So small a thing was it to the doctor! Only an item in the 
round of everyday life. Only one case in the abstract out of the 
scores on his books. 

But not a small thing to the man who walked along the Mile End 
Road on that dull, blank evening in September! A melancholy 
mist was falling, enveloping the perspective of the wide road in a 
dull haze. The long row of lamps which glimmered on either side 
the thoroughfare went down red and sullen into the distance, and 
finally disappeared in the scowling blackness of the railway bridge at 
Bow. He turned his burning face to the sky as he walked. It 
seemed like a mute cry to the heavens ; a dumb supplication from a 
bursting heart. But the heavens were sombre and hard-bound, and 
there was not the shine of a single star in all their broad expanse. 
Instead, the grey clouds, heavy with rain, crept up steadily, silently, 
sadly from the south-west. 

Only on the morning of this very day the sun had shone gaily 
upon him as he had started forth from the door of his little house at 
Leytonstone. A robin had carolled lustily in the humble little ash- 
tree that grew in the small plot which he proudly called his “lawn.” 
He always walked to Stratford, not only to husband his money, but 
for the sake of exercise, and the whole way had been bright with the 
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shine of the sun and the singing of birds, and the whispering of the 
balmy wind. Only this morning! How happy he had felt as he 
walked! Everything had been going so well with him. Yesterday 
he had paid the last instalment but one on the furniture which three 
years ago he had obtained on the hire-system. Next month would 
positively be the last. Then he would be free—free—free! Free 
from the money difficulties which had been pressing so heavily upon 
him since he had married! Free to pay his way as became an 
honest man, without having to pinch and scheme and go down at 
heels in order to meet his liabilities. Free to help his widowed 
mother in a modest way, and oh, what happiness that would be! 
Free to dress his wife as she deserved to be dressed, and oh, what 
delight that would give him! (In some of the better houses of 
Leytonstone he remarked ladies attired in graceful silk blouses—red 
and blue and all colours. How charming, he thought, would his 
wife look in a blouse of pale blue! How well the tint would accord 
with her bright chestnut hair! Already he had imagined the day 
when he should come home with a mysterious parcel in his hands.) 
Free to put a few shillings by each month towards their summer 
holiday. For three years they had not been away for a holiday, but 
for economy’s sake they had “taken it out” instead in daily walks 
in the Forest or Wanstead Park. Free, some day, not very far 
distant, to get a piano on the hire system, and place it proudly in his 
little “drawing-room.” It was the ambition of his life to get a 
piano and to see his wife play on it in the summer evenings, dressed 
in that silk blouse of pale blue, while he sat gingerly in the highly 
polished sack-back arm-chair, to purchase which he had “done 
without his pipe” for twelve months. Oh, his wife could play 
beautifully. You should hear her dash off the Sunlight Polka, just 
for all the world as Paderewski might have done. How he had 
striven and schemed to attain these objects of his ambition! How 
near they had come to his grasp! Only this morning he had 
whistled for very joy as he walked along. His one remaining little 
anxiety was so paltry that it seemed rank blasphemy to think of it. 
If only he could get rid of this hacking cough, this feeling of utter 
lassitude, his cup of gladness would now be full. Then he had 
looked towards the blue sky—God’s own sky—and had accused 
himself of ingratitude : 

“T ought to be ashamed of myself for even thinking of it when 
God has been so goodto me. It will all come right. I know it will. 
I shall have a little money now to get some doctor’s medicine, and 
that will soon pull me up.” 
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Then he had commenced to whistle again. Oh, the world was 
bright, and God was good, and he was happy beyond his deserts ! 

It was during this very day that the black cloud had fallen across 
his life, just as these black clouds were creeping over the sky which 
this very morning had been so bright and fair. A fit of coughing had 
seized him after he had partaken of his humble lunch of sandwiches, 
a strange gurgling had sprung into his throat; and an attack of 
hzemorrhage had ensued. He was vaguely troubled. It was hardly 
right that he should cough up blood. There must be something 
slightly wrong somewhere. Perhaps he had better go this very 
evening to the doctor and get it put right. He sighed, for to go to 
the doctor meant half a crown. He went straight from the office— 
and this had been the result. 

Good God, how could he tell his wife? How could he tell her ? 
It would break her heart! The thought, coming upon him in all its 
suddenness, paralysed his very footsteps. He stood and clung to the 
railings for support. The perspiration gathered in big drops on his 
forehead. His legs shook violently beneath him, and it was with 
difficulty that he could keep from sinking to the ground. Hardly 
knowing what he did he turned and walked back along the Bow Road. 
Oh God, how could he tell her? He said the words again and again 
under his breath, and people looked at him wonderingly, and smiled 
as they passed, to see his lips moving and his eyes so fixedly set 
before him. There swept through his heart a wave of intense pity 
for his wife ; pity mingled with humiliation over his own weakness. 
He had only married her to be a blight, a curse, a burden to her, 
when she might have chosen so many men, strong and sturdy, who 
would have brought her happiness and prosperity in life. What had 
he brought her? Had not their whole married existence been one 
of pinching and straining? And he in his selfishness had been con- 
tent to drag her through it all, blinded by the supreme happiness of 
possessing her ; urged onward by the fatuous hope of days when his 
head would be above water. And now he was going to bring this 
fresh trouble upon her. He felt a bitter scorn for himself. What a 
poor contemptible thing he was, weakly, sickly, feeble in will and 
purpose, a grotesque parody of a man, a pitiful imitation in crumbling 
plaster. And he had dragged his wife down with him—his wife, who 
might have done so well. A great, a tender, an unutterable com- 
passion made his heart ache for her. Oh God, how could he bring 
this fresh trouble upon her? His thoughts swiftly changed intoa fresh 
groove. As a drowning man clutches at a straw, he caught at one 
ray of hope which shot through his brain. Why should he tell her 
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until—until he had had a fight for life? Why should he burden her 
with a trouble that might after all be but a chimera? Did not all 
doctors make mistakes? Had not men lived for many years with 
one lung entirely gone? Were there not hundreds of cases in which 
the progress of chest disease had been arrested? Were there not a 
score of remedies which might be tried before all hope fled—cod- 
liver-oil, lung exercise, sea-air, and what not? He turned again 
towards Bow Station, and his steps quickened with renewed hope. 
He would not give up life without a struggle. He would fight to 
the bitter end ; fight until his last gasp. Did they not say that to 
strengthen the lungs a man should draw deep breaths slowly, gently 
exhaling again until every corner of the lungs was empty? He began 
to practise the exercise so as he walked back towards the station, and 
again people looked at him wonderingly, and smiled to see his 
nostrils dilating, his face flushed, and his head deep-set beneath his 
shoulders in the effort of expanding his lungs. The attempts pained 
him greatly. Keen knives seemed to shoot through his heart and his 
shoulder blades. He felt faint and dizzy, and there was a sore 
aching about his chest. But all that would doubtless pass away with 
perseverance. He was going to fight for his life—fight, fight, fight, 
until he fell. 

His wife met him at the door of the little sitting-room kitchen with 
a look of annoyance on her face. She held up her mouth unsmil- 
ingly to his proffered kiss. He put his arms about her and strained 
her yearningly to his breast. He drew her head upon his shoulder 
and put his face against hers, and passed his hand lovingly over her 
hair. There was a great agony in his eyes. He raised her face to 
his, and kissed her passionately again and again. He could not 
speak. 

She did not answer by even a single little pressure. 

“There, there !” she said, half petulantly, as she drew away from 
his embrace. “ Your supper is all dried up through your being so 
late. If you had told me that you wouldn’t be home to time, I 
wouldn't have got it ready, but you’ll have to put up with it as it is 
now.” 

He could not even yet trust himself to speak. He walked back 
into the hall, and fumbled in his pocket under the pretence of looking 
for his newspaper. 

“ Never mind about the supper, dear,” he said, when he returned. 
He walked to the fireplace and began playing with one of the small 
china ornaments. 

She was going to and fro, laying the supper table. The rustle of 
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her dress passed close behind him. The very sound smote his heart 
with a fresh agony. He turned round swiftly and took her hands in 
his. He was craving for a word of sympathy. Just a look, a touch, 
would have comforted him. 

“Milly, dear,” he said tenderiy ; “you are not cross or offended 
with me, are you?” 

She looked at him in utter astonishment. His lower lip was 
trembling. 

“La, Will, what is the matter with you ?” she exclaimed, swinging 
his arms to and fro with careless gaiety. “Cross! Offended! Of 
course not.” 

“T’m not very—I’m just a little—out of sorts,” he said, still 
looking at her with that piteous hunger in his eyes. 

“Poor old boy,” she replied lightly. ‘Come and have your 
supper. You're only a little tired, that’s all. A rest and a smoke 
will put you all right.” 

And so the evening, already late, rapidly fled ; she chattering un- 
ceasingly about various things, about the dance to which she had 
been the previous evening, about what she had done during the 
day, about her visit to So-and-so, about what So-and-so had said to 
her, and what she had said to So-and-so. He sat and watched 
her meanwhile, as though he had eyes for nothing else in the 
world. She was at her best when talking vivaciously. She was 
pretty in her way, but it was that cheap and shoddy kind of 
prettiness which is mostly allied with utter shallowness. To him 
she was the sweetest woman in the whole world. Several times 
he forgot his trouble as he looked at her, and more than once he 
even laughed heartily at her little sallies of trivial fun. But ever 
and anon the cruel shadow would steal uppermost and grip his 
heart in its clutch, and his face would grow weary and old. She 
never once noticed his sadness, but chattered on, and afterwards 
slept heartily through the night, while he tossed and fretted and 
vexed until the grey dawn broke. 


The summer was coming. He would be better in the summer. 
What a merciful thing it is that Hope may ever gleam and play about 
the horizon for poor troubled human kind, so that when it is darkest 
in the valley Hope seems all the brighter on the hill by reason of the 
very gloom. The summer was coming. He would be better in the 
summer. Already spring, the sweet harbinger, was whispering to 
the forest, yea, even to grey London itself, the message of the golden 
days that were coming, so that the blackbirds whistled for joy and 
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the trees budded into green. What melodies of coming happiness 
the April wind sang to him as it swept over from the copses. The 
birds were busy in the brakes. The primroses were blossoming 
under the hedges. Nature was all a-crooning in the sweet sunlight 
a song of welcome to the coming summer. His heart echoed the 
harmony with a strange, an inexplicable yearning. What cause for 
thankfulness he had! Summer was coming; his difficulties were 
nearly surmounted. With what quiet content and gratitude to God 
would he stroll with his dear wife among the trees in the golden 
evening, better in health, confident as to the future, while the after- 
shine of the setting sun sent long shadows of golden light athwart 
the landscape. He broke down and sobbed as he thought of it. 

The summer was coming. Oh, he would fight and struggle and 
hope to be better this summer-tide! He loved the summer so 
passionately. Surely the summer could not bring him aught but joy 
and peace and hope. How dearly he loved to wander amongst the 
quiet little corners of the wood where other folk scarcely ever pene- 
trated. He would get out in the early mornings before breakfast, 
and would breathe deeply of the sweet air as he strolled through the 
copses. It would all tend to expand and strengthen his lungs. A 
thrill of happiness ran through his blood as he pictured it all. 

God knows how pluckily he fought for his life, how much he 
yearned to live. In the mornings you might have seen him drawing 
his deep breaths with his face raised to the sky as he walked in the 
forest, and again on his way to Stratford Station. In his lunch- 
hour you might have seen him standing on Limehouse Pier for 
half an hour at the time, in the fond hope that the tide brought up a 
whiff of salt breeze from the sea. No remedy or medicine that could 
be heard or read of was left untried, provided it was within his 
humble means. He had paid his last instalment now on the 
furniture, so that he had five shillings a week orso to spare. As soon 
as he could give up taking cod-liver oil and other remedies he would 
be able to realise his long-cherished dream of getting a piano, and of 
hearing his wife play upon it. Oh, he had arranged it all! It was 
to be a charming little surprise for her. He was going to choose a 
day when she would be away visiting her relatives in the south of 
London. He would come home early ; and when she arrived, there 
the piano would be standing in all its glory of green silk and shining 
walnut-wood. Should he have it open or closed? Why, open, of 
course! The effect would be so much better with the keys in sight, 
and the music-rest up, and the gilt lettering of the maker’s name 
adding lustre to the whole! Then he was going to inveigle her 
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into the front room in a casual manner on some small pretext, and 
turn round to watch her face. How delighted she would be! How 
she would run to the piano and sit down on the music-stool, and 
dash off the Sunlight Polka, or some other beautiful piece out of the 
many she knew! Only to get a little better, and be able to leave off 
taking the medicine, and then—— 

The mysteries of life are strange beyond expression. So many 
men and women who have no desire to live are allowed to drag out 
their days to the bitter end; while this man, who was capable of 
enjoying the blessings of existence with such a rich and round 
fulness—this man, in whose nature were such rare gifts of apprecia- 
tion, of gratitude for mercies vouchsafed to him, of affection to all 
around him—this man who would have anticipated with such a thrill 
of pleasure the thought of living through many summers to come, 
who loved so to walk forth and hear the birds sing, for whom there 
was poetry even in the moaning of the wind over the forest at 
night—this man had to go with the music of the summer floating in 
through his bedroom window and whispering in his ear even as he 
died. 

His wife wept a little, grieved a little, talked a great deal, and 
soon became resigned. 

“Well, there, I suppose it was to be. Poor Will always was 
sickly.” 

She is married again to a sturdy, prosperous master dyer in the 
Leyton Road, and what with the furniture she possessed and that 
which her husband had bought, they have a very comfortable home, 
round which she looks with great satisfaction and complacency when 
she is talking to her visitors. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S “TEMPEST.’! 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


PROPOSE to consider Shakespeare’s play of the “‘ Tempest ” 

in its connection with the age that produced it. There are 
many other aspects of this exquisite work—probably the last com- 
plete work that came from the hand of Shakespeare—that are well 
deserving attention ; for, indeed, its interests are inexhaustible, so 
various and vivid are its pictures of manners and of men, and so 
penetrating and sage its suggestions concerning life and conduct. 
Both for beauty and for wisdom it holds a conspicuous place in 
English and in universal literature. And it is not from any depre- 
ciation or misappreciation of these zsthetic and these ethical excel- 
lences that it is now proposed to dwell upon another aspect of this 
masterpiece; there could indeed be no greater delight than to 
devote ourselves to them. But this other aspect is one that is not 
so often taken and that is not so generally recognised, though by no 
means unknown ; and, therefore, it may be useful once in a way to 
turn from the more obvious to less commonly studied attractions and 
significances, not certainly because they are of superior importance, 
but because they are too slightly regarded. To fully realise the 
beauty and the wisdom of the “Tempest” is in itself a liberal 
education. The comparatively subordinate position now for a time 
to be occupied by them may, it is hoped, help towards that realisa- 
tion ; but a subordinate position it is frankly allowed to be. It is a 
side-light rather than a front-light that is now to be thrown upon this 
immortal drama. 

Yet surely it is a side-light of great service and value; for to 
understand or try to understand Shakespeare, we must after all study 
him in connection with his age. His writings, whatever their faults 
and deficiencies, are so marvellous and have won for themselves so 
exceptional a place, that we are too apt to study them by themselves, 
and not enough in their relation to the circumstances and the atmo- 
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sphere, so to speak, in which they were produced. They seem to 
stand aloof from surrounding things, and be the offspring of a genius 
isolated and solitary—of one that was in the world but not of it; 
of a mind abundantly original and self-sufficient, not stimulated and 
fed as ordinary minds are by “ human nature’s daily food” ; of a soul 
that was “like a star and dwelt apart.” But when Ben Jonson, in 
his lines to “that admirable dramatick poet, Mr. William Shakespeare,” 
said so finely, “Thou wast not of an age but for all time!” he did 
not mean that his friend was not of the Elizabethan age, but that he 
was not of that age only. The distinction of Shakespeare is that in 
the highest and fullest sense he was of an age—that he was the great 
representative of his age, the supreme spokesman of it, its very 
“soul,” to use another fine expression of Ben Jonson’s. To be sure 
he was “consul haud unius anni”; but a consul he was, a great 
ruler and master, an uncrowned king, in his own time. He was “the 
lyre” of it, even as the forest is the lyre of the wild west wind. He 
felt its impulses and aspirations. He knew its secrets and its 
mysteries. His ear caught its murmurs and whisperings. He was 
its sympathetic confidant. And while he “was musing, the fire 
burned, and then spake” he “with his tongue.” He was “the 
perfect spy o’ the time”; he was the voice of his age. 
For he is but a bastard to the time 
That doth not smack of observation. 
** King John” (I. i. 207-8). 

And assuredly it is because he was in a profound sense the voice 
of his age that he is the voice of all ages; it is because he knew so 
thoroughly and intimately the men amongst whom he moved that he 
knows all men. Like all great scholars, he proceeded from the particu- 
lar to the general. By being so deep and keen a student of Eliza- 
bethan humanity, he attained his rare intelligence of the human 
race. Knowledge, like charity, should begin at home. Because he 
was “of an age,” therefore he was “ of all time.” 

But this Elizabethan and Jacobean familiarity is not essentially 
exhibited in precise and confessed allusions. Such allusions may be 
found in his works, and possibly enough there are more than have 
yet been perceived and explained ; there is a most remarkable one to 
the Earl of Essex in the chorus to the fifth act of “ King Henry V.”; 
but no doubt several of his contemporaries, ¢.g. Ben Jonson, Dekker, 
Marston, abound much more than he in such allusions. It is rather 
the spirit of the time—the very air of it—that Shakespeare enables us 
to breathe. It is its inner life rather than its outer that he per- 
petuates for us; not so much its clothes and its gestures, though 
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these are not forgotten, as its ideas and its passions. “ Poetry,” says 
Wordsworth, in a memorable passage, “is the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science.” It is “the breath and finer spirit” of 
his age rather than mere external details that we must look for in 
the pages of Shakespeare. 

Now, I propose to illustrate Shakespeare’s connection with his age 
by a short study of the “Tempest.” I propose to point out as 
fully as our time permits one great Elizabethan movement with 
which this play specially associates itself, viz. the colonisation move- 
ment. Ina sense it associates itself also with the great scientific move- 
ment of which Bacon was the ardent and eloquent prophet ; for the 
picture of Prospero, with his command over the elements, cannot but 
remind us of that dominion over Nature which Shakespeare’s great 
contemporary so vigorously conceived and suggested. And no doubt 
other thoughts and ideas that were in the air at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century might be discovered in the “ Tempest.” But we 
will now confine our attention to the Virginian or colonisation move- 
ment. It may sound a dreadfully prosy notion that a play so aerial 
and of such fine-woven fancy concerns itself in any degree with a 
mere dull business matter, with an everyday practical question, 
with a subject that mist have been often discussed at Jacobean 
ordinaries ; but, indeed, in his highest flights Shakespeare never for- 
gets his mother earth. Like all other great poets, he is essentially 
practical in the best sense of the word. Human conduct is always 
interesting to him, and there is no work of his, however brilliant 
its imagination and fairylike its creations, in which human conduct 
passes altogether out of his mental view and consideration. 

In many of his plays we find definite references to the great 
geographical discoveries of his time. Undoubtedly those discoveries 
profoundly moved and excited the Elizabethan mind ; they formed 
one of the chief influences that produced in that age such a 
wondrous intellectual awakening and energy. To see, as it were, 
the walls that had so rigidly enclosed the known world thrown down 
and vast expanses of space spreading out beyond what had seemed 
to be inexorable limits, deeply affected everybody’s consciousness and 
inspired a strange sense of undreamt possibilities. This material 
emancipation, so to speak, brought to pass many other emancipations. 
It gave a delightful feeling of freedom in all directions. It seemed 
to uncage not only the body but the mind also. And Elizabethan 
literature abounds in allusions to this immense deliverance, and to 
the new world that had been added to the old one. Certainly, the 
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fact was well brought home to Shakespeare and his contemporaries ; 
for it was in Queen Elizabeth’s reign that Englishmen began to take 
a leading part in the exploring and in the annexation of these newly 
revealed regions. Any day news might come, and many a day the 
news did come, of some fresh discovery ; and sailors who had 
traversed the remotest seas must have been numerous in the London 
streets and the London taverns. To take part in such voyages was 
one of the great delights of the time. In “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” we find mentioned the favourite occupations or destinations 
of the youth of the day, and one is “to discover islands far away.” 
What a glorious pastime for the young Englishman, and how 
thoroughly congenial! Many passages show us how Shakespeare’s 
own imagination was touched by those daring enterprises, and how 
he pictured to himself the scenes of them and the amazing additions 
made to the knowledge of the earth. ‘By whose direction,” says 
Juliet from her balcony to her newly declared lover in the garden 


below. ’ . 
. By whose direction found’st thou out this place ? 


And Romeo answers :— 


By love, who first did prompt me to inquire ; 
He lent me counsel and I lent him eyes : 

I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 
I would adventure for such merchandise. 


The very vagueness of the new extensions was not without its 
charm. And towards the south-west at the time the vagueness was 
infinite. Fancy might roam as far as it pleased and shape continents 
to its liking ; for in that quarter there were no defined horizons. 
When Rosalind is so eager to elicit from Celia who it is she has 
seen in the forest, and Celia seems to delay a reply, “one inch of 
delay more,” she cries impatiently, “is a south sea of discovery,” that 
is, probably—for the phrase is obscure—is or involves a discovery 
of incalculable extent. ‘ You will have an enormous statement 
to make if you delay one moment longer to answer what I have 
already asked.” To quote again from “ Romeo and Juliet,” when Juliet 
in her unsophisticated frankness assures Romeo— 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite, 
her words had a special freshness and force they have now lost, for 
then the dimensions of the ocean were yet unconjectured, still less 
ascertained. Evidently these discoveries greatly attracted Shake- 
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speare, for all knowledge delighted him ; so far from stinting and 
starving his imagination, it fed and strengthened it ; it did not sate 
and satisfy, but rouse and raise. 

Ignorance is the curse of God, 

-Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 

Not that he swallowed travellers’ tales with open-mouthed 
credulity ; there are signs that he accepted them cum grano salis or 
cum salino; but certainly he read them, and it may be noticed 
that both maps and globes were familiar to him. He compares 
—that is, makes Maria compare—Malvolio’s laugh-wrinkled face 
to “the new map with the augmentation of the Indies,” referring 
in all probability to the map found in some copies of “ Hakluyt’s 
Voyages” (1599-1600), in which the East Indies, it is said, 
are given with more minuteness than in any preceding map.! 
There is a remarkable use of a globe in the “Comedy of Errors” 
(III. ii.), where Dromio of Syracuse compares the “ spherical” cook of 
Antipholus of Ephesus to a globe wherein countries may be looked 
out. Possibly the very sphere in Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote 
that passage is the one by Molyneux, still extant and preserved in 
the library of the Middle Temple. 

Now, from maritime discovery sprung in course of time the idea 
of colonisation. Though closely attached to one that was no friend of 
his and to whom he was no friend, Shakespeare must often have met 
and often conversed with the great man who is generally recognised 
as having first fully conceived that idea—with Sir Walter Raleigh. 
There are many signs of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Raleigh’s 
designs and undertakings, and the various accounts of them given by 
Raleigh himself and by others. Some points in the “‘ Tempest,” as 
we shall see presently, are, to say no more, excellently illustrated from 
the Virginia voyages of 1584-85, from Barlow’s account of that in 
1584, and Lane’s letters and other documents relating to that of the 
following year. And with Raleigh’s South American schemes and 
ambitions Shakespeare several times shows his familiarity. In “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ” (I. iii.), when Falstaff declares that Mrs. 
Page is “a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty. I will be cheater to 
them both” (to Mrs. Ford as well as Mrs. Page) ; “they shall be my 
East and West Indies, and I will trade to them both,” and bids his 


messenger bear 
these letters tightly ; 


4 Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores, 


there is an undeniable allusion to Raleigh’s voyage to Guiana in 1595, 


' See Mr. Coote’s paper in the Wew Shakespeare Society Transactions, 1877-79. 
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-and his wild search for El Dorado in that part of the world. In 
“Othello ” (I. iii.), when the Moor speaks of 


the cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders, 


and in the “ Tempest” (III. iii.), when Gonzalo, in his amazement at 
the “living drollery” just witnessed, exclaims — 


When we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapped like bulls, whose throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flesh, or that there were such men, 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? Which now we find 
Each putter out of five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of, 


we have unmistakable references to Raleigh’s own words in his 
““ Voyage to Guiana.” 


Next unto Arui there are two rivers, Atoica and Caora; and on that branch 
which is called Caora are a nation of people whose heads appear not above their 
shoulders, which though it may be thought a mere fable, yet fo mine own part I 
am resolved it is true, because every child in the provinces of Aromaia and 
Canuri affirm the same. They are called Ewaipanoma. They are reported to 
have their eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in the middle of their breasts, 
and that a long train of hair groweth backward between their shoulders. The 
son of Topiawari, which I brought with me into England, told me that they 
were the most mighty men of all the land, and use bows, arrows, and clubs, thrice 
as big as any of Guiana or of the Orenoqueponi ; and one of the Iwarawaqueri 
took a prisoner of them the year before our arrival there, and brought him into 
the borders of Aromaia, his father’s country. And farther, when I seemed to 
doubt of it, he told me it was no wonder among them, but that they were as great 
a nation and as common as any other in all the provinces, and had of late years 
slain many hundreds of his father’s people and of other nations, their neighbours ; 
but it was not my chance to hear of them till I was come away, and if I had but 
spoken one word of it while I was there, I might have brought one of them with 
me, to put the matter out of doubt. Such a nation was written of by Mandevile, 
wnose reports were holden for fables many years, and yet since the East Indies 
were discovered, we find his relations true of such things as heretofore were held 
incredible. Whether it be true or no, the matter is not great, neither can there 
be any profit in the imagination. For mine own part I saw them not, but I am 
resolved that so many people did not all combine or forethink to make the 
report. 





Certainly amongst the Elizabethans Raleigh, whatever his faults 
and errors, is a conspicuous and an attractive figure, and he must 
often have been present in Shakespeare’s thoughts when he reflected 
on his era, as often before his bodily eyes when he paced the London 
streets ; and the idea of colonisation which he so vividly conceived 
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and for a time with characteristic ardour strove to embody was de-. 
stined in the end to triumph. It might have been well for him if he 
had faithfully and constantly adhered to it ; but his was an impulsive 
restless temperament, and in a few years after the expedition under 
Amadas and Barlow, after sending out two colonies and organising 
some other expeditions to look after them, he was off with his old 
love and was soon on with a new. His plantations proved complete 
failures, chiefly through the incompetence or the wilfulness or the 
greed of those who took part in them. These adventurers did not 
understand what self-restraint and energy and forethought their 
situation demanded, or how many acute difficulties and perplexities 
and dangers the settlement they were attempting inevitably in- 


volved.! 
Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


In 1589 Raleigh transferred his Virginian patent to a company of 
merchants and others, himself tendering a subscription of £100 “in 
especial regard and zeal of planting the Christian religion in those 
barbarous countries, and for the advancement and preferment of the 
same and the common utility and profit of the inhabitants.”? It is to 
be feared that the propagation of the Gospel and the improvement 
of the natives had not been paramount or important features in 
Raleigh’s own programmes, nor were to be so in those of any 
settlers for many a long day. Raleigh’s association with Virginia 
finally closed in 1602, when he sent out a vessel to inquire after his 
lost colonists. 

And so the Virginian schemes which for a time were so actively 
and powerfully urged fell through for some fifteen or more years. 
They reappear just at the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and are 
taken up with renewed vigour in the early years of King James, and 
taken up never to be let go again, though for several years many 
disasters and little success attended them, and the would-be colonists 
were often in a truly desperate condition. There is no doubt a 
reference to this Jacobean enterprise and its ultimate prosperity 
in the interpolated passage in Cranmer’s speech near the close of 


1 Bacon’s words in his essay on ‘Plantations ”"—he himself in 1609 was a 
member of the Virginia Company—were no doubt suggested by a knowledge of 
facts. ‘*It isa shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of people and wicked 
condemned men to be the people with whom you plant ; and not only so, but it 
spoileth the plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues and not fall to work, but 
be lazy and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be quickly weary, and then 
certify over to their country to the discredit of the plantation.” 

2 See Fox Bourne’s English Seamen under the Tudors, i. 239. 
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‘King Henry VIII.,” a play written in all probability by Shakespeare 
and Fletcher in collaboration :— 


Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
His [King James’s] honour and the greatness of h name 
Shall be, and make new nations. 


It seems fairly certain that the success of the East India Company, 
chartered in 1599, was one of several causes which led to the forma- 
tion of the Virginia Company, which, after some years of inquiry and 
deliberation, was at last chartered in 1606. It was in fact two com- 
panies, one consisting of London merchants and others, to which 
were assigned the seaboard and the hinterland from 38 to 45 degrees 
north latitude, and the other consisting of Bristol and west-country 
gentlemen and traders, to which was assigned the country from 34 to 
41 degrees, so that the assignments overlapped ; but it was ordered 
that the settlements were to be at least 100 miles apart. The colony 
founded by the Bristol Company proved a total failure ;! the other 
one, after frightful troubles and reverses, proved at last a total 
success. 

And it is with this other one we have now especially to do, 
because the study of the sources of the “Tempest” brings us into 
close connection with it, and because Shakespeare’s interest in it 
must certainly have been quickened and intensified by the fact that 
one to whom he was very deeply and warmly attached was one of its 
chief promoters. Hakluyt, Sir George Somers, and Sir Thomas 
Gates, were amongst the original members of the London Company ; 
but the name of the greatest interest to Shakespearean students is 
a name that appears in the second and improved charter, that of 
1609,? the name of the Earl of Southampton. As early as 1602, even 
when he was a prisoner in the Tower for the part he had chivalrously, 
however indiscreetly, taken in the Earl of Essex’s foolish attempt at 
an insurrection, Southampton had been attracted by the new move- 
ment for the colonisation of Virginia, and for the rest of his life he 
befriended and supported it. In 1620 he was appointed treasurer 
of the Virginia Company, whose charter was revised and amended in 
1609. And at this day the map of the United States testifies to the 
close connection between Shakespeare’s great friend and patron and 
“Old Virginia.” At this day we find in this State Hampton Road 
and Southampton Hundred ; and I venture to conjecture that the 
name Isle of Wight for another section of Virginia is of the same 


1See Doyle’s English in America, p. 145. 
* May 23, 1609, see Cal. of State Papers, Colonial Series, i. 8. 
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origin, for one of the appointments held by the Earl of Southampton 
was the Captainship of the Isle of Wight and Carisbrooke Castle. 

It can scarcely be doubted that, as said above, Shakespeare’s eyes 
and thoughts must have turned with a freshened and redoubled 
interest to that coast beyond the Bermudas with which his great 
friend was so closely associated. And surely it may increase the 
pleasure with which we read the “Tempest” to regard it as in some 
sense a monument of a friendship so memorable, and as a proof that 
the devotion Shakespeare expressed in his earlier years he felt to the 
end—that for him in this so fervent attachment— 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come. 


Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 


For in 1594, in dedicating his “ Lucrece” to this nobleman, he 
had used language of no ordinary warmth and intensity—language 
in striking contrast in this respect with the dedication to the same per- 
son of “ Venus and Adonis” the year before, the contrast suggesting 
or showing that in the interim mere acquaintance had ripened into 
fervent friendship—that they no longer stood at a distance from 
each other, but had become thoroughly and cordially intimate. 


The love I dedicate to your lordship [writes Shakespeare in 1594] is without 
end; whereof this pamphlet without beginning is but a superfluous moiety. The 
warrant I have of your honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done is yours; what I have 
to do is yours; being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, 
my duty would show greater. Meantime, as it is, it is bound to your lordship, 
to whom I wish long life, still lengthened with all happiness. 

Your lordship’s in all duty, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


This aspect of the “‘ Tempest,” as showing that the Shakespeare 
of near fifty years of age had not forgotten the vows of the 
Shakespeare of thirty, has not hitherto been at all fully considered, 
though possibly it has not escaped notice altogether ; but in the 
scantiness of our knowledge of Shakespeare’s personality—a_scanti- 
ness which is largely the result of his wonderful reticence and pro. 
found reserve—it is surely an aspect that deserves some attention. 
It may yet be possible to cast some light on Shakespeare’s life and 
character by a more careful study of the special society in which he 
moved, and of the individuals with whom he lived in the closest 
intimacy. And from this point of view it is surprising that no 
adequate biography of the third Earl of Southampton has yet been 
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written. He was also the grandfather of that most faithful and 
heroic woman, Lady William Russell. So he is a person of con- 
siderable interest ; yet the notices of him by Nash and by Mr. 
Gerald Massey are, I believe, the only memoirs of him, in English 
at least, of any importance.' His claim to be the “ Mr. W. H.”—“ the 
only begetter”-—of Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” has been ably main- 
tained by many able critics, and certainly seems still the most 
plausible of all the theories advanced to solve that most perplexing 
question. It is difficult not to suppose that the object of such 
intense attachment was identical with him to whom, as we have 
seen, Shakespeare dedicated love “ without end.” There is no such 
ascertained link of any comparable importance between Shakespeare 
and anybody else ; for the statement of Heminge and Condell in 
their dedication of the first Folio to William Earl of Pembroke and 
Philip Earl of Montgomery, that these noblemen had “ prosecuted ” 
both “ these trifles,” the plays to wit, and “ their Authour living,” with 
so much favour, is slight and colourless indeed by the side of the 
words Shakespeare addresses to the Earl of Southampton. It 
ought, however, to be noticed that the Earl of Pembroke too, a 
little later than the Earl of Southampton, took some interest and 
some part in the colonisation movement. “He devoted large sums 
to the exploration and colonisation of America. Places were named 
after him in the Bermudas and Virginia. In 1614, moreover, he 
became a member of the East India Company.”? So that those who 
hold that Pembroke is “ the begetter ” of the “ Sonnets” might urge 
that the “Tempest” fits in with their theory no less than with that 
of the supporters of Southampton. This is a guestio vexatissima, and 
as it is now under renewed discussion, and fresh light may possibly 
be thrown upon it, my own judgment is suspended, though, as has 
been shown, it inclines to the Southamptonians. But the important 
thing is the truth; and so this connection of Pembroke with 
Virginia, not I think hitherto noticed from this point of view, is 
frankly stated. Whatever solution is found for this knot—if a quite 
satisfactory one is ever found—it is certainly true that a more 
minute study of the Elizabethan men and women, and especially of 
those whom Shakespeare knew personally, may cast light on 
Shakespeare’s plays, if it should fail to illustrate Shakespeare’s own 
life and character ; for it was not from books he derived his know- 
ledge of human nature, nor did he wholly evolve it from his own 

’ Dr. Grosart informs me he has collected considerable material for a life of 
this Earl. His researches when published are sure to be of value. 


See Brandes’ Shakespeare, i. 325; also Fiske’s Old Virginia and her 
Neighbours, i, 68. 
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consciousness. He derived it mainly from his keen and shrewd 
observation of the people around him—from what he saw and heard 
in the central aisle of Paul’s, at the “Boar’s Head” and the 
“‘ Mermaid,” and everywhere where he went. His gentlemen and 
ladies are unquestionably drawn and painted from the living speci- 
mens he met in his goings to and fro in the society of his time ; and 
it redounds to the glory of the Elizabethan age that the portraits 
that represent it should express so much that is high-minded and 
noble. These portraits are by no means mere photographs, but: 
yet they are undoubtedly true to the life of the time. They do not 
to any great extent reproduce particular Elizabethan individuals, 
but yet they very faithfully reflect the Elizabethan Englishmen. 
With an astonishing skill the mirror is held “up to nature, to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure.” Thus to form a definite 
conception of such a man as the Earl of Southampton might be of 
much service to the real student of Shakespeare’s plays and of the 
Elizabethan drama generally. His career was by no means brilliantly 
successful in a worldly sense. After he left Cambridge University— 
he was of St. John’s College, and his portrait now hangs in the 
Master’s Lodge—his prospects seemed promising and bright. He 
was well connected, and he was a ward of Lord Burghley’s, and he 
became a great favourite with the Queen, and the highest distinc- 
tion appeared attainable. But he was of an eager, impulsive, excit- 
able nature, and if he made many friends, as he certainly did—men 
of letters particularly he seems to have attracted to him, and 
amongst his fervent eulogists are Chapman, Florio, Daniel, Nash, 
Barnaby Barnes, Braithwaite, Wither, Jervais Markham, Davies of 
Hereford, Sir John Beaumont, as well as Shakespeare—he made 
also enemies. ‘There seems to have been much in common, both of 
good and of evil, between him and the Earl of Essex, whose cousin 
he married and to whom he became devotedly attached. There 
was in him a large spice of impatience and headstrongness. The 
Queen was greatly opposed to his courtship, and very angry when 
he married. Gerald Massey quotes an Arabian proverb, “When a 
young man marries the demon utters a fearful cry,” and remarks 
that Queen “Elizabeth seems to have been almost as profoundly 
affected on such occasions.” She seems never to have forgiven 
Southampton for his offence of matrimony, and to have “ snubbed ” 
him perpetually thereafter. But we cannot now go into the details 
of Southampton’s biography, though they are of considerable in- 
terest to the student of Shakespeare. Let me only add briefly that 
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he was sentenced to death along with Essex, but that the sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life; that on King James’s acces- 
sion he was released, and for a time made much of; that later on he 
joined the growing party of opposition to the King’s arbitrariness, 
and was one of those who strongly urged that the Continental 
Protestants should be supported by English reinforcements ; and 
when in 1624 the States-General were permitted to raise four regi- 
ments in this country, he was appointed to the command of one of 
them, his eldest son accompanying him. “The winter quarter at 
Rosendale,” says Wilson, “was fatal to the Earl of Southampton 
and the Lord Wriothesley, his son. Being both sick there together 
of burning fevers, the violence of which distemper wrought most 
vigorously on the heat of youth, overcoming the son first ; and the 
drooping father, having overcome the fever, departed from Rosendale 
with an intention to bring his son’s body into England, but at 
Berghen-op-Zoom he died of a lethargy in the view and presence of 
the relator.” So the father’s body was brought home with his son’s, 
and they were buried together at Titchfield, Hants, on Innocents’ Day, 
1624. His friend Shakespeare was not then alive to lament him ; 
he had himself been laid to rest at Stratford-on-Avon some eight 
years before, and we will venture to believe had been mourned for 
longer than whilst was heard “the sullen, surly bell,” giving 
“ warning to the world that ” he was “fled from this vile world.” 
There can be little doubt, we repeat, that Shakespeare’s in- 
terest in the Virginian movement was deepened by his great 
friend’s connection with it. “Among the chief promoters” of 
Gosnold’s voyage in 1602, writes Mr. Doyle,' “was one on whom 
some portions of Raleigh’s spirit had descended. The Earl of 
Southampton shared the versatility, the love of enterprise, the literary 
tastes, and the personal graces of his great predecessor, though he 
could lay no claim to that power of ‘toiling terribly,’ and to that 
statesmanlike wisdom which marked out Raleigh as a born ruler of 
men.” To quote a contemporary authority in the “ Historie of 
‘Travaile into Virginia Britannia, expressing the cosmography and 
commodities of the country, together with the manners and customs 
of the people gathered and observed as well by those who went 
first thither as collected by William Strachey, Gent., First Secretary 
of the Colony,” printed for the Hakluyt Society from an original 
manuscript (there are two extant in the author’s handwriting), we 
read that, after the miscarriage of Raleigh’s endeavours, the Virginian 
scheme for seventeen or eighteen years together “lay neglected 


1 English in America, pp. 139, 140. 
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until it pleased God at length to move again the heart of a great and 
right noble earl amongst us, 
















Candidus et talos a vertice pulcher ad imos, 


Henry, Earl of Southampton, to take it in consideration and 
seriously advise how to recreate and dip it anew into spirit and life, 
who therefore (it being so the will of the Eternal wisdom, and so let 
all Christian and charitable-hearted believe in compassion to this 
people) began to make new inquiries and much scrutiny after the 
country, to examine the former proceedings, together with the law- 
fulness and pious end thereof.” 


JOHN W. HALES. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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LOCH . SHIETL. 


F her most gracious Majesty the Queen discovered Loch Maree 
by introducing it to a generation whose geography seemed to 
have been shamefully neglected, we must felicitate ourselves on re- 
vealing to many benighted Southrons the existence of that most 
lovely lake, Loch Shiel. That there is such a loch was inborne to 
the writer himself by much study of guide-books, maps, and Mr. 
Watson Lyall’s useful book on the outdoor sports of Scotland. 
They show that Loch Shiel forms part of the mainland on the 
extreme westernmost district of Scotland, which terminates in the 
lighthouse on Ardnamurchan Point, a headland dreaded by so many 
yachtsmen when the night is “dirty” and an ugly swell is coming 
in from the Atlantic ; the hilly Moidart skirts it on the north, and 
Sunart, with its numerous brotherhood of mountains, closes it in 
to the south. Far over them rise the mountains of Morven, while 
the monarch of all Scotch mountains, Ben Nevis, reigns in the 
north-east. He who is sympathetic to the many influences of crags 
and rocks will therefore find them in this district in profusion, 
glooming or kindling glories in shade and sunshine, and touched 
into poetry as late evening falls upon the prospect. Beyond the 
human interests involved in sport which abound in this locality, as 
well, happily, as in so many other districts of bonnie Scotland, the 
problems connected economically with life and labour, as seen in 
the crofters and their holdings, appeal to the deepest feelings of 
every thoughtful man. Neither work nor play, therefore, are un- 
provided for the sojourner among the happy gardens of the 
Hesperides, which flourish near the gulf stream on the wild shores of 
Argyllshire. 

Just as every river possesses a character of its own, every loch in 
broad Scotland has its own individuality. To the fisherman, indeed, 
they are all classed as “ dour,” or as free-biting, while the ordinary 
tourist views them merely as romantic or the reverse, whatever that 
may be in his estimation. ‘The man who loves to study the changeful 
moods of his favourite loch, as a man might note the different airs 
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and tempers of some beautiful girl who for the moment has crossed 
his path, can find a wealth of graces and frequent recurring changes 
in it. According to the majority of these he classifies the loch. 
Thus Assynt is featureless and commonplace, Ericht sullen, Garry 
black-browed. Tay, on the other hand, is sunny, Shin bright-eyed, 
Laggan winsome and smiling. Howshould Loch Shiel be character- 
ised? Running twenty-three miles inland, and winding in glittering 
coils among the mountains, with here a grassy correi catching the 
eye, there a range of steep rock-wall where nothing can set foot 
save the raven and the eagle, while at one point a dark warm clothing 
of firs rans down to the water’s edge, and at another a shepherd’s hut 
or keeper’s shieling does but accentuate the waste moor around it, 
the mind is strongly impressed with a sense of its unity in diversity, 
its successive beauties of soft nature and wild desolation. Like the 
elements of a musical harmony, these features are separately beautiful, 
but fuse into a still more beautiful whole. The mountain forms 
which hem in the loch are every here and there of a strongly con- 
trasted shape, while the ever-recurring play of lights and shadows 
flits over their craggy faces. Where loch becomes river towards the 
west long yellow sandbanks and spits of shingle gleam against the 
blue streams that cut them, in which, during July, thousands of 
the water violet (Hottonia palustris), with pale blue and white petals, 
wave in the breeze. From the head of the loch arises Gienfinnan, 
a barren district lying between the three deer forests of Meoble, 
Conaglen, and Gulvain. Shiel, therefore, furnishes a changeful 
succession of land and water painted, as it were, in numerous 
schemes of colour. In the best sense of the much-abused adjective, 
the proper epithet for it would seem to be picturesque. Look at 
it where you will it is always different both in character and tone. 
The physical characteristics of Loch Shiel it enjoys in common 
with other sea-water lochs of Western Scotland, and with the Fiords 
of Norway. It is an ancient glen, partly depressed, but still more 
carved out by glaciers, and resembles specially in this point Lochs 
Awe and Ericht. It bears signs of ice-action in the worn surfaces 
round its lip, and is a true rock-basin of quite recent geological date. 
Raised beaches, too, may be found, all showing that Shiel is as 
different as possible from the mountain tarns seen in the Eastern 
Highlands. Indeed, the student of ice-action will see much to 
instruct him in its vicinity. The whole distance from Inverness to 
the basalt slopes of Mull and Morven will well repay careful investiga- 
tion, and he will find that “there is no marked line of demarcation 
between the land valley, watered by its river, and the sea valley 
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filled with its ebbing and flowing tides.”! The vast scale on which 
Nature worked in her ice-sculpture of Scotland is clearly apparent in 
this district, and to the geologist rambling over it with the key to its 
composition in his mind, it seems inconceivable that the secret of 
ice-action was so long undiscovered, and he gains juster ideas of the 
genius of Agassiz. 

The pilgrim to Loch Shiel can remain at a little inn known as 
the Stage House at its upper end, or at Shiel Bridge Hotel near the 
sea, while Auchnashelloch, in its vicinity, also offers hospitality; 
and Dalelea, not unconnected with Prince Charles, about the middle 
of the loch, will also receive him. At certain times a steamer from 
Oban puts in at Salen, Loch Sunart, whence three miles further on 
Shiel Bridge is reached. If, however, the visitor wishes to see some 
of the finest moorland scenery of Scotland, and time is not of much 
importance, let him rather seek Corran, Ardgour, by a Fort William 
steamer, and go on in the postal “machine,” some fifteen miles to 
Strontian, along Glen Tarbert. Another mail-cart will take him 
ten miles farther along a dangerous but exquisite road skirting Loch 
Sunart, all the way till Salen is reached. The household at Shiel 
Bridge (if not very sleepy) can then be knocked up some time after 
midnight. It is well to make certain of beds beforehand in 
Highland hotels, more especially in the thick of the tourist season, 
or when “the gentlemen are expected for the shooting.” Sport 
reigns supreme in the Highland mind, and rooms are often engaged 
months beforehand for the ‘‘ Twelfth.” 

All who gain Shiel Bridge will be delighted at the fine view of 
crags and fir-trees, while underneath is a large deep pool in which 
salmon may be seen rolling over and over at times like porpoises, 
and on a projecting rock stands a spruce-fir reported to be hung 
with artificial flies. The river Shiel runs here for three miles to the 
sea at Loch Moidart, forming several capital salmon-pools on either 
side. The northern side belongs to Lord Howard of Glossop, 
while the laird of the Ardnamurchan country, Mr. Dalgleish, holds 
the other. Both sides are let, and the river is generally very pro- 
lific in salmon and sea-trout. The character of the Shiel is erratic 
and changeful as a girl of sixteen, with long sandbanks, heaps of 
shingle, strips of fir-trees coming down to its banks ; it pursues a 
circling course till it reaches the living rock, and flows through 
rounded channels which it has cut out for itself. Throughout its 
journey it resembles the Virgilian river, 


cadens raucum per levia murmur 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva, 





’ Geikie’s Scenery of Scotland, Ed. 2, 1887, pp. 231 seg. 182. 
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while, if it be the reader’s lot to ramble through the oat-fields by it 
during such atime of drought as prevailed in the summer of 1893, he 
will be astonished at its varied beauties, called forth by the different 
surroundings of wood, rock, and heather alluded toabove. This varied 
scenery strongly differences Shiel from the multitude of rivers which 
run out of other Highland lochs. They cut moor, or heath, or 
rushy waste, and no more is seen of them. It lovingly winds round 
the rocks, and makes long circuits, unwilling to lose itself and its 
changeful beauties in the sea. But the plunge is at length taken 
into the blue Atlantic near Castle Thiorin, and far in the misty 
distance like a cloud-strip lies the island of Muck, and even the 
wonderful Scuir of Eigg rears itself grey against the sky. A herd of 
cattle generally stands in the embouchure of the river during summer, 
lending judicious spots of colour to the artist. 

Just before the river reaches the sea toll is taken every now and 
then of its salmon from the fishing station adjacent. Boats put out, 
and the hardy fishermen row and nets are let down, and there is 
much excitement. These fish are partly consumed in the district 
and partly sent away, but communication with the world beyond the 
mountains is not easy, so that it is generally possible for anyone in 
the district to obtain “saumon.” A painter might immortalise the 
worthy captain who presides over this business ; many are the friends 
who will recall his genial face, but humble prose can only com- 
memorate his good heart. Castle Thiorinius must in old days have 
been exceedingly strong. Its grey, windowless walls and massive 
roof-trees, long since stripped of their covering, still meet every 
blast from the Atlantic with indifference, and stand like the ghosts of 
departed warfare. A peep through the postern shows perhaps a 
ladder or a peaceful garden rake. No sound of man breaks the 
monotonous wash of the waves at its feet or the mournful wail of the 
seagulls overhead. Mingary Castle, in Ardnamurchan, presents 
similar features of desolation. Like the old firs on Rannoch Moor, 
these two castles are survivals of a long-dead time when Scotland was 
held by different clans, governed Cyclops-fashion each by its own 
chieftain, little recking what form of worship or laws prevailed at 
Edinburgh. Revenge, rapine, and cruelty dwelt too often in these 
castles, which were more impregnable, thanks to their sea-guarded 
portals, than even the English castles in the evil days of Stephen. 
Now the wandering artist or salmon-fisher gazes idly on Castle Thiorin 
and the rest of the old Scotch maritime holds, and even the osprey has 
deserted their turrets. But the tides ebb and flow beside them as of 
old, and the immanence of Nature mocks even their thick walls and 
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projecting turrets. The guide-books furnish prosaic particulars of 
each ; probably most men are satisfied without history with the 
almost pathetic desolation of these Highland castles. 

A cheerful modern house hard by Castle Thiorin, the abode of 
Lord Howard of Glossop, Dorlin, commands a fine sea view, and is 
backed by well-timbered crags. Few gardens are so carefully sheltered. 
Behind them rise mighty rock walis which need no mortar and 
broken glass to keep out intruders. White rabbits with pink eyes 
dart in and out of the brushwood, suggesting ferrets at the first blush 
to the passer-by. A few black rabbits pleasantly diversify their 
ordinary inconspicuous brethren, just as three or four “ dookers” 
please the eye when seen diving among sea-gulls. Higher up the 
river than Dorlin, where the shallows begin, sea-trout may be 
observed in summer evenings trying to ascend just as darkness falls. 
Up they flash and boldly rush through the shallows, leaving wakes 
like great V’s behind them, but it may be (as this year) there is too 
little water, and then they soon turn round vanquished and seck the 
deeper floods of the estuary. The salmon-fishers have named the 
different pools up to the Loch ; the “ Garrison” and the “ Sea” Pool 
are famous, and hold fish if there be any in the river. Most 
picturesque is the “ Bridge” Pool just in front of Loch Shiel Hotel ; 
large, deep, and surrounded by crags planted with birch and pine, 
it delights the tourist as much as the angler, especially when large 
fish come to the surface and disport themselves. Stages are fitted up 
here and there on the river whence, just as at the head of Loch Awe, 
the gaudy salmon flies can the better be sent to their victims. The 
vicinity of the loch, and especially the riversides, are fraught with 
interests of all kinds to the visitor ; rocks, trees, flowers, birds, and 
fish, all at the same time appealing to his sense of wonder and bestow- 
ing novel impressions upon him. A moment’s reflection will show 
that it is this ability of presenting new notions and fresh objects of 
interest to the mind which largely constitutes the delight of a holiday 
in Scotland. Sights, sounds, customs, food, plants, fish, birds—all 
are novel, and make frequent demands upon every sense. Together 
with the crisp and bracing air, the floods of sunlight, the momentary 
changes of colour upon the hills, this sense of the novel and the 
unexpected acts as the best possible curative agent. Cares are flung 
to the winds; troubles which seemed all-important at home are 
suddenly discovered to be of very trifling import in the North. Such 
are some of the blessed effects of a stay in Scotland. The scenery 
of the upper river is more bare, yet its wide sandbanks, shallow 
waters, and pebble reaches possess a wild beauty of their own ; one 
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which sinks into many hearts more than much pronounced loveliness 
of trees and crags and peeps of blue breadths of distant lochs. It 
reminds the idle dreamer of Lowell’s keen perception of beauty in a 
similar landscape :— 
Dear marshes, vain to him the gift of sight 
Who cannot in their various incomes share, 
From every season drawn, of shade and light, 
Who sees in them but levels brown and bare; 
Each change of storm or sunshine scatters free 
On them its largess of variety, 
For Nature with cheap means still works her wonders rare. 






































Everyone can admire a Turner or a Ruysdael, but few and only 
poetic souls love a sandhill with a few bents and pink blossoms of 
thrift upon it, even though painted by a Wynants. The low tones 
and melancholy wastes of such scenery as appears on the Upper 
Shiel river are only relieved by a few whitewashed huts of crofters 
with sundry square yards of garden round them painfully recovered 
from the moor. The thoughts thus evoked, as the crofters stand 
round with lack-lustre eyes and aimless lives, harmonise with the 
dull outlines and grey tints in front of the sea of heather which 
sweeps up to the great mountains :— 





All round, upon the river’s slippery edge, 
Witching to deeper calm the drowsy tide, 
Whispers and leans the breeze-entangling sedge ; 
Through emerald glooms the lingering waiters slide, 
Or, sometimes wavering, throw back the sun, 
And the stiff banks in eddies melt and run 
Of dimpling lights, and with the current seem to glide.' 
The great object in life of these crofters seems to be to drive cows 
out of their patches of oats. Sometimes it is their own cow, 
more frequently that of a neighbour, but the colley is at 
once incited to turn it out, and barks and shouting resound 
by the Shiel river from the earliest peep of summer dawn to the last 
faint pulse of expiring light. This is the absorbing summer occupa- 
tion of all the women and children. Driven out of the oats, the cows 
merely march into the loch and there sybaritically enjoy the grateful 
coolness where their tormentors cannot reach them. There is a 
general sense of indolence in the air. No one does anything during 
the summer months. Odysseus must have sailed here during his 
wanderings and found his lotus-eaters by the Shiel. The women 
never take the trouble to put on bonnets, the old ones wear white 
caps. While regretting that they thus miss a topic which takes up 





1 An Indian Summer Reverie. 
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much of the thoughts and conversation of their more civilised sisters 
(for what woman can resist the attractions of a chat on the bonnets 
of the season ?), the visitor is thankful to see the simplicity of a past 
age still lingering by Loch Shiel. 

A favourable opportunity occurred while we were at Shiel Bridge 
to see the youth of the district. In honour of the wedding of 
Princess May the salmon-fishers at the hotel gave a dinner and ball 
to the servants and gillies of the establishment, who were per- 
mitted to ask their friends from the neighbourhood. Even those 
used to the decorous manners of the Highlands could hardly have 
expected such quiet self-respect and modest bearing both of men 
and women as was apparent in the festive party. After dinner, at 
dusk—and dusk is long in coming during July in Ardnamurchan 
—a bonfire was lit on an adjoining crag, and all the visitors were 
escorted to it by the lads and lassies. These took extreme care of 
their charges, helping them down slippery banks, and occasionally 
picking them in a still more friendly way out of furze bushes 
and clumps of heather. There was no excess of any kind, and 
the Southrons might note at their leisure the best aspects of the 
reserved but warm Scotch nature. Only one young fellow, who had 
probably been reading of exploits in the Peninsular War, all at once 
assumed the part of a hero, and, charging through the flames, carried 
off the standard which crowned them amid deafening cheers, and 
a pibroch from Peter the Piper. The national dances which suc- 
ceeded—reels, strathspeys, and Tullochgorums—waxed more spirited 
as the night passed on. The loud “hochs!” of the men, and the 
large selection of steps which they danced to the inspiring strains 
of Peter, and a piano used with good effect by a fair visitor, 
worked up the saltatory powers of the ladies to a whirl of 
exceeding nimbleness, reminding a spectator of Lockhart’s clever 
description of a similar scene in “ Fair to See.” It was hard to say 
which sex carried off the palm for dancing, each performing pro- 
digies of alertness and science. In the middle of the fun an elderly 
angler s!unk off to bed, only to lie awake, poor man! the rest of 
the night with the “skirl” of the pipes a yard or two under his 
head. Gradually dancing gave way to speeches and sentiments 
{the Highlands seem to form the last refuge of this old-fashioned 
Scotch custom), during which a passing reference to “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie” and the white rose aroused the whole population 
to an extraordinary degree of enthusiasm in the estimation of the 
cold English temperament, which unluckily remembered how the 
Young Pretender had borne himself at Culloden. It is satisfactory, 
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however, to be assured that in no place probably in her Majesty’s 
dominions was greater loyalty exhibited on this festal evening. 
Ballad and romance may surround the memory of Prince Charlie 
with a fanciful halo of national independence ; but the bright vision 
fades at once from the Highlander before the strength of the womanly 
sympathy and many kind deeds of the Queen in her Scotch 
home. 

The activity of the salmon-fishers during the long drought of 
1893 almost equalled by day that of the dancers by night. The wooden 
stages running into the different pools were each tenanted by its 
eager fishermen, and swish, swish, swish! resounded the casts they 
made as they panted in their shirt sleeves in the great heat. Day 
by day each pool was carefully combed over, beginning with small 
and modest single flies, advancing as the day waxed to larger and 
more gaudy double flies, while the efforts of the anglers culminated 
in monstrous tropical insects a couple of inches long dressed in all 
the colours of Iris. Sad to say, all this enthusiasm was useless ; 
and evening after evening the weary men had to catch old 
salmon over again to amuse each other, as they smoked in the golden 
twilight, and speculated on endless atmospheric changes which 
might take place on the morrow, according to the movements of the 
aneroid. Alas! for weeks and weeks no change of weather befell, 
and the hapless fishermen grew daily more hopeless and dis- 
contented. Perhaps the situation weighed most upon their wives. 
They had to endure the natural ennui of a fisherman’s life to a 
woman, at the same time that it became their duty to keep up the 
spirits of the husbands. A woman who has no taste for angling little 
knows what dull existence she prepares for herself if she marries a 
man devoted to fishing. During what ought to be a holiday to both 
he can think, talk, and read of nothing but rods and reels, and flies 
and “fish.” His room is littered with every appliance for killing 
monsters of the deep, which too seldom come to be killed. A gilly 
takes him out at 9 A.M. in a boat, and she may come if she likes and 
be rowed up and down till 7 p.m. Needless to say, she does not like 
this one-sided view of happiness, and then her fate is to consort with 
other wives at the hotel in similar evil case, falling back upon small 
talk and yellow-backed novels. None but the most devoted of wives 
ever go twice with an angling husband to Scotland. It may do for 
the honeymoon, but then with a wise unpiscatorial wife the joint 
holiday in the North ends for ever. Iona and Staffa generally prove 
the northern gates of Hercules to lady tourists if they are not 
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yachting ; but the ladies at Loch Shiel had penetrated much farther 


north than Mull, or 
Alva dark and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 
That guard famed Staffa round. 


Being fond of fishing, too, they evidently enjoyed their holiday as 
much as their husbands seemed to do. Besides Thiorin, for archzeo- 
logists fond of castles, Mingary is at no great distance, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s description of it, as seen from the sea, is still sufficiently 
faithful. “It appears to be surrounded with a very high wall, forming 
a kind of polygon, in order to adapt itself to the angles of a precipice 
overhanging the sea, on which the castle is founded.”! To the 
north-west rises the stern promontory of Ardnamurchan, on which of 
recent years has been built a lighthouse, bearing sway over far and 
stormy waves. 

Few more pleasant and varied sails can be taken on Scotch lochs 
prodigal though they all be of beauty, than from the lower end of 
Loch Shiel to its head at Glenfinnan. On the right Lord Morton’s 
deer forest glooms, a district of bare hills and deep precipices, 
with crags mounting gradually to Resipol. One or two cottages for 
keepers and shepherds may be seen during the twenty-three miles 
which the loch extends nestling on the shore, each with its green 
patch of oats, under the higher solitudes. Signals are perhaps made 
to these, and a woman as usual, with no bonnet on her luxuriant 
tresses, pushes out in a boat for her letter or basket of groceries, 
exchanges a few kind words in Gaelic, and contentedly returns to her 
children, who run into the loch to meet her. On the opposite side 
dark pines creep down clefts in the rocks into the loch, and the 
aspect generally is much more luxuriant. In one of these bosky 
retreats, where the mountains withdraw somewhat from the water, 
lies Dalelea, and another secluded recess, both sacred to the memory 
of Prince Charlie, who is said to have rested and dined in them. 
At the head of the loch stands the monument to the Prince, which 
was erected in 1813 by Alexander Macdonald, proprietor of Glen- 
finnan. Its melancholy inscription tells the story of the Prince’s 
ill-fated adventure :— = avitum Imperium 


Tristi imprudentia amissum 
Per summa discrimina vindicare audax 
Infelix iuvenis 
CAROLUS EDVARDUS 
Hic primo vexillum proposuit 
XIX die Augusti A.D. MDCCXLV. 


Ed. 1837. 





' Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. iii. p. 251. 
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It is now in a ruinous condition, though the Prince yet stands in 
stone leaning on his claymore, overlooking braes and valleys still 
inhabited by many Roman Catholics, doubtless firm adherents of 
his cause. A survey of the well-being and material prosperity of 
Scotland at present inclines the student of history, while sympathe- 
tically tracing the sad fortunes of the Stuart dynasty to justify the 
ways of Providence in the triumph of the Hanoverian succession. 

Grand as a thunderstorm is in every mountainous country, the 
visitor may well pray for one on Loch Shiel. Wide expanses of sky 
beyond the frowning mountain tops on the south grow gradually 
grey and then pallid, and finally flush into red and fiery bronze. 
Wisps of mists and fleecy clouds are whirled over these by the 
violent gusts which then prevail, though a sultry languor hangs over 
the loch. In a minute or two flashes of lightning slant over the 
giant shoulders on the south, and low murmurs resound from one to 
another of the huge brotherhood, like Cyclops debating with his 
brother the freaks of Outis. Soon the lightning streams over the 
end of the loch, peal upon peal of thunder breaks forth overhead in 
the grandest tones of Nature’s diapason, and heralded by a few drops, 
the full force of rain driven by a hurricane lashes the water to foam. 
High over the rush of the cold rain sweeping down from the hills 
comes again and again the roar of the thunder, until almost in a 
moment the storm flits, grumbling and muttering into other lands ; 
the rain ceases, the sunshine floods the lower end of the loch, and a 
new world, in its small way like Noah’s, opens upon the view, 
glistening and refreshed, and glowing with richest colour where was 
previously but the dulness of grey and brown rock, the uniformity 
of dark foliage. Such caprices of weather as this delight the way- 
farer in Scotland, and frequently recur to his mind during the tamer if 
more prolonged rainfall of level districts. The succession of these 
storms does much to enliven a stay in the Highlands. 

In July not many birds are to be noticed on the loch. A wild 
duck with her train of young ones paddles confidingly across ; the 
little mouse-coloured sand-martin flits along in hundreds, finding 
plenty of food in the gnats and flies born in the shallows. House 
martins dart through the ranks of their smaller brethren. On the 
strips of verdure in the more retired parts of the loch a pair of 
redshanks and a family party of six, in all probability, rise and sweep 
round in a semicircle higher up the bank.' A few lapwings may be 


1 Seen by the writer, but Mr. Harvie Brown, on Mr. Dalgleish’s authority, 
says the redshank does not breed in Ardnamurchan.— Vertebrates of Argyll and 
the Inner Hebrides, 1892, p. 181. 
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seen, but these birds are not common in Ardnamurchan. Swifts 
also are scarce. Curlew, on the other hand, are abundant about the 
river Shiel ; indeed, Mr. Dalgleish affirms that the only breeding- 
place for them in Ardnamurchan is near the mouth of the Shiel, but 
Mr. Harvie Brown heard of their breeding on the moors around, as 
in the rest of Scotland. In 1890 a seal was seen so far up the 
river as the Garrison and Bridge Pools. Mr. Harvie Brown suggests 
with much probability that the legends common on many of the 
Scotch lochs about “the Great Horse” or “ the Snail of the Loch” 
may be referable to the appearance of this animal.! 

The fish of Loch Shiel do not differ from those ordinarily found 
in the Western Highlands. Char, it is supposed, do not exist in any 
water of Ardnamurchan. The common trout (.S. fario) is found every- 
where. A curious tailless species lives in Loch Namaorachan. Many 
theories have been formed to account for its existence, but perhaps 
the one most likely to be true consists in ascribing the phenomenon 
to the want of lime in the water of theloch. It is a question whether 
the salmon of Loch Shiel is not paler when cooked than other salmon 
of the vicinity, but much is due in these cases to the cook. Mr. 
Harvie Brown will not allow S. ferox (the great lake-trout) to be a 
specific variety. ‘It exists,” he says, “in all large lakes where, in 
all probability, it is only a fario that has become a cannibal, lives in 
deep waters where daylight does not penetrate, and thereby loses its 
red spots.” It may be reasonably asked, however, why are there no 
Jeroces, supposing this theory to be correct, in many lakes and large 
rivers which contain many specimens of favio? What Burt calls the 
‘“‘malhoulakins,” or little gnats, are serious foes to any tender-skinned 
angler when fishing. To say nothing of their bites, a perfect cloud of 
these insects surrounded us one summer’s evening on Loch Shiel, 
and casting their skins on our rough fishing coat, soon gave it the 
appearance of having been out in a snowstorm. ‘The boundary line 
between Inverness and Argyllshire runs midway down the loch. 
Hence an angler, by a pleasant conceit, related that he had once run 
a salmon up and down through one county into another, Inver- 
ness-shire, and there killed it. In the great drought of 1893, it 
may be added, the loch was very “dour,” and fishing of every kind 
miserable. 

Half-way up the loch lies a hilly island covered here and there 
with a few bushes, but generally bleak and bare, large stones lying 
everywhere on the scanty herbage. At the summit is a ruined 
chapel with an extensive graveyard round it, surrounded by a grey 

1 Vertebrates of Argyll and the Inner Hebrides, 1892, p. 20. 
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fence of stones, here and there broken down. The whole place is 
invested with a mysterious sanctity in the eyes of the neighbourhood, 
and in truth a more lonely and desolate situation for a graveyard 
could scarcely be found. Perhaps the fact of its being environed 
by the waters of the loch was a further recommendation in the eyes 
of the superstitious of past generations. There they supposed soul 
and body were safe from witchcraft ; not the most malicious of war- 
locks could deal in “‘cantrips” within a graveyard so stoutly defended 
by Nature. On the altar-stone of the chapel is laid a bell, probably 
once upon a time the priest’s sacring bell, but now like the rest 
of the sacred spots held somewhat in awe-struck veneration by 
the whole vicinity. Originally the Green Isle (as it is called) may 
have been a Keltic cemetery, and Culdees perhaps worshipped 
where Roman Catholics afterwards celebrated the Christian mysteries. 
It has for many years ceased to belong to any section of religious 
belief. Roman Catholic and Presbyterian alike are laid there in 
peace. A few rude stone crosses have been erected over some 
graves. Other mourners are contented with placing a rough stone 
or two from the multitude scattered about over the dead. A few 
carved stones appear here and there, the inscriptions almost eaten 
away by the winds and storms of centuries. In truth, the little fane 
possesses SO many memories, and so many associations surround the 
Green Island, that the ruder the monument, the more it is in har- 
mony with the loneliness of the isle, and the ruins of the wall, and 
the tombs, and the temple. A heron stands at the edge of the 
loch, an appropriate emblem of the grave earnestness of the lives 
of those laid here, and the fisherman, as he is rowed by, indulges in 
one of those many serious reveries which create for the reflective 
man so much of the charm of angling. Overhead on both sides of 
the loch the riven faces of the mountains look down upon the 
burial-ground. A few sand-martins flit by; a raven wings his heavy 
way overhead to Glen Cona. ‘They do but intensify the silent sad- 
ness of the isle. 

One afternoon from my boat on the lower end of the loch I 
descried some eight or ten men sitting in a row on the edge of the 
water opposite. ‘It will jist be a burial,” said the gilly ; “puir Mr. 
McDonald died last Monday. He was eighty-four, had a son a 
placed minister, and ane of his daughters is still-room woman for 
the Duchess.” The coffin was on the bank before the mourners, 
and a boat was anchored hard by. Presently, as I looked, a couple 
of women crossed the moor and came up to the little party, and 
then, without further ado, the coffin was lifted into the boat; the 
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two women took their places beside it, and a couple of stout rowers 
commenced the long journey up the loch. The mourners waited 
till these had pushed off and were fading from the sight. Then they 
solemnly turned and retraced their way back over the dried heather, 
leaving the boat to continue its journey. 

And what a journey was not that to the old shepherd ! Doubtless 
he had long realised what would be his last home on earth, and now 
his mother and wife were acting upon his known wish. He had 
been a ferryman, it seemed, as well as a shepherd. Now he was 
taking his last row on the waters which had brought him the means 
of life, together with untold stores of health and innocent happiness. 
Nothing was heard in the breathless summer afternoon, but the 
“thud, thud,” of the oars in the rowlocks. The women spake no 
word. Grief was too keen at present. Another night of sound sleep 
with the necessary work of next morning, and the soothing consolatory 
power of seeing one’s fellow-creatures, but above all the satisfaction 
which comes of plying the daily task vigorously, would soon refresh 
and calm them. Life would once more run in its accustomed 
channels. And yet their condition is really a far worse one than that 
of the dead man. They remain amid the afflictions and trials of 
earth. The dead is taken away from the evil to come. He is at 
peace. 

Leaving a long wake meanwhile, the boat is slowly passing round 
a corner, and now it is out of sight. The sadness and scantiness of 
the funeral woke many remembrances in the heart. Face to face 
underneath the everlasting mountains we are brought into the 
presence of the most important questions that can be asked about 
the state of man afterdeath. From such grave questionings the mind 
soon turned to the picturesque aspects of the ferryman’s last row. 
Oh, for Landseer’s facile pencil to portray and dignify for the world 
for ever the funeral of the old ferryman, while none but Israels 
could give it the suitable pathos ! Such a picture, as recalling old- 
fashioned honesty, honour, and religion, could not fail to be gene- 
rally useful ; and few traits are more marked in the Scottish 
character, and have more evidently led to the prosperity of the 
nation, than its possession of these virtues. They may not be showy 
or pretentious ; they are, what is much better, the deep convictions 
of a true and conscientious religion. 








M. G, WATKINS. 
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CONFUCIUS. 


N August 28, 1896, the Emperor of China issued for publi- 
cation a memorial addressed to his Majesty by the hereditary 

Duke Confucius. It appears that at the beginning of last year one 
of the Academicians had called attention to the necessity of improving 
some of the glebes attached to the ducal estate, and the high 
authorities of Shan Tung (the province in which the ducal palace is 
situated) and Kiang Su (the province in which Nanking, Shanghai, 
and Soochow are situated) were commanded to find the necessary 
funds. His grace the Duke now explains that in the year a.p. 
1294 Kublai Khan, the Mongol Emperor of China, granted to the 
family, for sacrificial purposes, two estates, consisting respectively of 
360 and 540 hectares of land, in or about lat. 35° N. and long. 117° 
E. These two estates are situated on the Grand Canal, or rather on 
a lake which the Canal skirts, and which is just on the borders of 
the two provinces above mentioned. Both the estates are on the 
south-west side of the Canal, in the township of P’ei, the cradle of the 
Han dynasty 2,100 years ago. Up to A.D. 1289 the Canal was only 
navigable as far as the Yellow River, but by a.p. 1294 Kublai Khan 
had already continued it as far as his capital of Cambalu—the 
modern Peking—and very likely it was on account of this that 
Confucius received a share of the new topographical benefits ; for it 
must be remembered that between the years A.D. 1034 and 1856 the 
Yellow River took a more southerly course than it does now, and ran 
east into the sea along the parallels of latitude 34 and 35, and there- 
fore the prolongation of the Canal would have the effect of bringing 
fresh tracts into notice, besides connecting them with the metropolis. 
The Duke cites as evidence of the grant the inscribed stone upon 
which Kublai Khan recorded the event. The original stone has 
been long since carried away by the floods consequent upon the 
change in the Yellow River’s course, but authentic copies of the 
inscription of course exist in the public archives. He expresses his 
thanks to the Emperor for directing that the 900 hectares originally 
granted by Kublai should be once more legally attached to the family 
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estate ; 48 hectares were, he says, as a matter of fact recovered in 
1869; and with regard to the balance of 852 hectares now once more 
secured, the rule is now established that the Duke shall send his 
steward once a year to the office of the circuit intendant residing at 
the prefectural city of Sii-chow, in the extreme north of Kiang Su 
province, in order to collect the rents. 

In thus noticing a practical, contemporaneous, and business-like 
letter based on documents six hundred years old, and coming from 
a Chinaman with 2,500 years of unbroken history at his back, I pro- 
pose to give a short account of the Confucian family for the informa- 
tion of English readers. The patronymic—or, as we should say in 
English, the surname—of the clan is K’ung, or “Hole,” and the 
philosopher (like other Chinese sages of the first rank) is usually 
spoken of as a fu-tsz, literally a diminutive of vir, as homunculus is of 
homo, but in practice an expression having much the same deferential 
effect as the exce/sus vir, or other cognate terms, applied in courtesy 
by Latin authors to a few legal or philosophical luminaries of the 
highest rank, such as Papinian. In modern usage one addresses a 
teacher as fu-tsz in epistolary correspondence. Thus we get the 
combination K’ungfu-tsz, which, in the Latinised form given to it 
three hundred years ago by the early Jesuits, became Confucius; 
and, in fact, sounds in Pekingese almost exactly as the last-named 
Latinised word would be pronounced by a German. The great- 
grandfather of Confucius had migrated from a more southerly part 
of China to a place now marked in modern maps as Sz-shui, or 
“ River-Sz,” on the other or north-eastern side of the Canal, in the 
province of Shan Tung, some miles to the north-east of the estates 
above described as having been granted to the family by Kublai. 
Confucius’s father was a military man, and died when our hero was 
only three years of age. The widowed mother migrated once more 
to a place lower down the River Sz, called K’ii-feu or “ Crooked Hill,” 
and that city has remained (with some schismatical intermissions to 
be mentioned further on) the family residence until this day. 

As a child, Confucius attracted attention by his precocious taste 
for ceremonial ; for his playthings he always preferred the objects— 
dishes, candles, tripods, hats, &c.—which are used in formal sacri- 
fices. He was an only son, nine daughters having been born in 
succession before his turncame. He married at the age of nineteen, 
and the following year his wife presented him with a son, of whom 
almost nothing is known except that he was a comparative disap- 
pointment to his father. Nor was his wife a complete success ; in 
fact, it is even said that Confucius had to divorce her; but this 
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statement is not well authenticated. Probably his rigid character 
bored her into peevishness. At that time the imperial power of 
China was very weak, and the six larger of the so-called vassal states 
were practically independent. The condition of the country was 
much like that of France just before Louis XI. broke the power of 
the semi-independent nobles ; or, still more, like that of Germany 
under the weak Emperors of Louis XIV.’s time. Confucius held an 
official position as inspector of granaries in the state of Lu, which 
corresponds pretty nearly to the south-western half of the modern 
province of Shan Tung ; in fact, that province is still called Lu in 
the more elegant epistolary style. He seems to have employed his 
leisure hours in inculcating upon the local youth his views upon 
things in general ; and with that object in view he soon collected 
a “school” of young men around him, much after the manner of the 
Grecian and Roman philosophers, peripatetic or sedentary. He 
himself did not compose any sustained didactic work ; it is through 
his disciples, and especially his grandson, that his moral views have 
been transmitted to posterity. He was, however, a great student of 
history, and seems to have ransacked all available records in order 
to draw therefrom sound principles of good government. He was 
the apostle of autocracy and propriety, and disliked excess of 
any kind. 

When at the height of his pedagogical and political fame he visited 
the Emperor’s capital—the modern Ho-nan Fu—with the object of 
studying the archives collected there ; and on his return to his own 
country he felt it his duty to follow into exile his ducal master, who 
was driven from home by civil wars and died abroad. Returning 
once more, he was gradually advanced by the succeeding Grand 
Duke to the office of Lord Chancellor. The Grand Duke seems to 
have at last grown rather tired of his strait-laced counsellor, who, 
therefore, at the age of fifty-seven, left him in disgust, and went 
wandering about from court to court as a sort of peripatetic philoso- 
pher, declaiming against vice, avarice, idleness, sensual indulgence, 
dancing-girls, and other abominations. To use the popular phrase- 
ology, he received from the restive dukes and princes he took in hand 
as many kicks as he did halfpence for his gratuitous advice ; but he 
consoled himself for his disappointments by rearranging the records 
he had so carefully gathered, and prepared the basis of the works now 
known as the “Classics” of China. He also composed his only 
original work, being a history of his native state between the years 
B.C. 722 and 481, the closing date of his literary labour. The main 
object of this history was to plead for the advantages of an imperial 
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system in preference to petty rivalries. He had returned at the age 
of sixty-eight to his native country once more, and died five years 
later in B.c. 479. As Mr. T. Watters says in his “Guide to the 
Temple of Confucius” :—‘ One of his last-recorded utterances is a 
lament over the failure of his teachings. The rulers of the time did 
not appreciate him, and would not adopt his theories or follow his 
counsels. Among the people also the sage had not much influence, 
and his death was not followed by any popular manifestation of 
sorrow.” The Grand Duke, however, professed a certain amount of 
hypocritical grief, gave him a temple, and instituted quarterly sacri- 
fices to Confucius’s memory; these sacrifices were continued until the 
great upheaval of B.c. 221, when all China was forcibly united under 
one sceptre by the ambitious “First Emperor,” usually known to 
Western history as the builder of the Great Wall. Mr. Watters goes 
on to say:—‘ Many years had to pass before the fulness of time 
came for the spread of his teachings, and their perfect influence on 
all the ways of individual, public, and social life in China.” As Mr. 
W. F. Mayers also points out :—“ It was not until nearly 300 years 
after his decease, when the feudal system was on the point of dis- 
appearing, and a general reform in the principles of government was 
introduced, that recognition was accorded to his memory by Imperial 
command.” 

Dr. Joseph Edkins, whose opinion upon this matter is also 
entitled to respect, says :—‘ Confucius became the acknowledged 
chief sage of China almost immediately after his death... . His 
biography is found amongst those of royal families, and not along 
with the lives of scholars and sages. . . . He was contemporary with 
Thales and Pythagoras, but he differed greatly from them in the 
practical character of his philosophy and in his abstinence from 
speculation. He was great as a moralist, and therefore he is rather 
to be compared with Socrates . . . yet they differed. . . . Confucius 
was the stern censor ; Socrates the acute reasoner and master of 
irony. Confucius refused to discourse on the future state ; Socrates 
loved to meditate upon death and the after-condition of the soul. 
Confucius laid down rules for the government of self, of the family, 
and of the State ; Socrates was rather the inquirer after knowledge, 
and the lover of virtue for its own sake. . . . Confucius followed 
antiquity . . . ; Socrates rather listened to the internal voice.” 

Though a man of peace, Confucius had all his wits about him. 
In his opinion diplomacy, to be efficacious, should be supported by 
military power. On the occasion of this utterance he saved his ducal 
master from assassination, and behaved with great firmness. He 
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was no teetotaller. He used to say, “ Drink as much as you like, so 
that you don’t get drunk.” 

In personal appearance Confucius was very tall; but, owing to 
a doubt in sinological minds as to what a “ foot ” actually meant in 
those days, it is impossible to fix his exact height; his portraits 
always represent him as having a very prominent forehead, and, 
indeed, it was on this account that he was given the private name 
(now strictly tabooed) of K’iu, or “Tumulus.” His portraits and 
statues all represent him as being a big, bony man, with large limbs 
and heavy features, square, massive head, club nose, prominent 
teeth, a forehead also prominent to deformity ; long, fleshy ears ; 
and an expression indicating caution, contemplation, moderation, 
absence of imagination, and perhaps a little sluggishness ; altogether 
the sort of man a wife would soon fall out with unless she happened 
to be of submissive temper. 

A Scotch missionary named Williamson visited the rival Duke 
Mencius in 1865 (seventieth in descent from the philosopher of that 
name). His city is not far from that of Duke Confucius. The latter 
Duke, then a boy of sixteen, under the guardianship of his uncle, 
was not so accommodating as the descendant of the “secondary 
prophet ”—-as the Chinese call Mencius—and only sent out polite 
messages. He lived in a very fine mansion, occupying the site of 
the old house within the hollow walls of which were concealed copies 
of the historical classics when the “ First Emperor” destroyed the 
literature of China in B.c. 212. The temple is adjoining, and the 
courtyard contains the blasted remains of a cypress said to have 
been planted by Confucius himself. The enormous statue of the 
sage facing the door represents him as “a strong, well-built man, 
with a full, red face and large head, a little heavy, his front teeth 
exposed, his nose thick and round.” Amongst the incense-pots and 
other vessels were a dish alleged to date back as far as B.C. 2300 ; 
two censers, bearing dates in the sixteenth century before Christ ; 
and two elephants on a table, all of a date not very much later. 
There is, I believe, also a wooden urn given to the Duke 150 years 
ago by the fourth Manchu Emperor; the urn belonged to the 
descendant of Confucius in the seventh degree, and is 2,200 years 
old ; it seems to have been preserved as a curiosity by successive 
emperors. Eighty (another visitor says fifty) per cent. of the people 
in.the city of Crooked Hill bear the family name of K’ung ; one of 
the city gates is set apart for the exclusive use of emperors. The 
land in possession of the philosopher’s family is inalienable, and by 
ancient custom the innumerable bats which live in the roofs of the 
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temple buildings are left undisturbed. About 500 years ago a 
Chinese emperor, noticing these Stygian animals, made a pun on 
the subject, and left the calligraphic record of his imperial hilarity 
upon a board which is still hanging there. The words for “bat” 
and “luck” sound the same in Chinese, so the Emperor wrote, 
“* May the myriads of bats never grow fewer,” though what he really 
meant was “ May your shadow never grow less,” as the cant saying 
goes. Dr. Edkins has expressed the opinion that the use of statues 
in Confucian temples is a Buddhistic innovation, and this probably 
is so; but, as I have already pointed out,' M. Chavannes has 
abundantly proved that stone images existed in China long before 
the introduction of Buddhism, which only gave extension or impetus 
to an already existing germ. 

It has always been one of the first cares of a new dynasty in 
China to pay respect to the memory of Confucius, who occupies, in 
fact, in the far eastern sphere a moral position analogous and hardly 
second to that of Jesus Christ in Europe, except that the influence 
is rather of a platonic than a religiouskind. In B.c. 195 the founder 
of the Han dynasty, and again about a.p. 80 the Emperor Chang 
Ti, of the later Han dynasty, sacrificed in person at the ancestral 
village ; the latter gave a banquet to sixty-two of the male descen- 
dants of Confucius. In a.p. 450 the Tartar Emperor ruling the 
northern half of China, following the usual precedent, seized the 
occasion of his being with a conquering army in Shan Tung province 
to sacrifice an ox to Confucius, whose temple had a few years before 
been repaired by the native Chinese dynasty of Sung. In the 
year 576 the then Tartar Emperor first of all gave Confucianism 
precedence over Tauism and Buddhism, and then ended by 
“ abolishing” the two last altogether within his dominions. 

Oxen have been regularly slaughtered ever since until, to come 
to our own day, on September 11 last the principal mandarins and 
4iterati of Shanghai (and, in fact, of every city in China) assembled 
in the usual ceremonious way, according to the English newspapers, 
to offer sacrifice at the local temple of the sage. A number of 
Europeans went this time to witness the Shanghai ceremony, which, 
of course, included the sacrifice of a whole orthodox ox before the 
tablet of Confucius. 

Although the reigning Manchu dynasty has shown every reason- 
able honour both to the hereditary Duke Confucius and to the 
Grand Lama of Tibet, yet it takes good care to keep both of them 
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strictly in their quasi-religious place. Towards the close of the year 
1644 the first Manchu monarch “ proceeded in person to the south 
of the city (Peking) to inform heaven of his succession.” He also 
directly afterwards officially approved “the continuance in his ducal 
rank of K’ung Yiin-chih, descendant in the sixty-fifth degree from 
Confucius.” In 1645 a slight change was sanctioned in Confucius’s 
title as then inscribed upon his temple tablet, and the special right 
to pass one of the Confucian family at each of the provincial 
examinations was continued. Towards the end of that year, how- 
ever, it became necessary to administer a severe snub to his grace. 
One of the seniors of the family, who had held high office in the 
provinces, and who seems according to custom to have acted as 
spokesman in business matters, reported that “K’ung Yiin-chih, 
with four generations of descendants, had duly paid visits to the 
ancestral temple, in order to report to the ancestral spirits the 
innovation of the Manchu pigtail; but that ever since the Han 
dynasty (B.c. 200), and so on up to the close of the Ming dynasty 
(A.D. 1644), the costumes of the Confucius family alone had 
remained unchanged during all dynastic vicissitudes. The question, 
therefore, arises, Does a change of attire accord in principle with the 
Emperor’s exalted desire to honour Confucius? Is the Manchu 
queue (‘pigtail’) to be insisted upon or not?” The Emperor replied :— 
“There is no question. The decree about shaving the head was 
strict ; there was to be no pardon for recalcitrants. The present 
applicant has i~so facto incurred the penalty of death, which, how- 
ever, is hereby remitted on account of his connection with the Sage. 
If the Sage had been living now, this disobedience to contemporary 
law would have been held even by himself to be an outrage upon the 
‘happy medium’ principles inculcated by him. Let the applicant 
cease for ever to be officially employed.” Thus the modernised 
Confucius has, like any other Chinaman, to wear tight sleeves and a 
Manchu plaited pigtail, as is explained by Dr. Edkins, who, in 
company with Dr. Legge (now of Oxford), visited the temple in 
1873, and composed from local hearsay an elaborate study of the 
religious dance used at the worship. ‘The posturers, however, are 
still permitted to wear the ancient costumes, just as theatrical per- 
formers must, in the natural way of things, receive the privilege. 
In 1646 a Confucian temple was set up at the old Manchu capital of 
Mukden. In 1651 an officer was sent by his Majesty to sacrifice at 
Confucius’s native town and temple. In 1652 the Emperor gave a 
banquet to the Duke at the Board of Civil Office. In 1658 a censor 
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favoured the Emperor with the following short sketch of Confucius’s 
record :— 

“ His own Grand Duke simply called him Father Ni, and never 
so much as bestowed an official word of praise on him when he gave 
him a temple. In the year a.pD. 1 the reigning Emperor called 
him the ‘Illustrious Father Ni.’” (Confucius’s second name is 
Chung-ni, or “Ni the Second.”) ‘In 492 the Tartar monarch then in 
possession styled him ‘Father Ni of Sacred Lore.’ In 637 the 
Chinese Emperor changed it to ‘Father Ni of Illustrious Holiness,’ 
and in 733 he was first dubbed ‘ Prince of Illustrious Lore.’ In 1308 
the Mongol Emperor Hayshan styled him ‘ Most Perfect, Most 
Holy, Most Learned Prince’; and this title was continued by the 
first rulers of the succeeding Chinese dynasty, until in 1530 it was 
changed to ‘Most Holy Late Master.’ As Confucius’s memorial 
tablet gives him no princely rank whilst he was alive, it seems 
absurd to call him a prince after death. ‘Illustrious Lore’ by 
itself is hardly enough, but it would seem that ‘ Most Holy’ includes 
almost everything ; whilst ‘Late Master’ is a good, straight, un- 
changeable expression. In 1645 our dynasty changed the title from 
‘Most Holy Late Master’ back to ‘Most Perfect, Most Holy, Most 
Learned,’ in imitation of the Mongol and Emperor Hayshan ; but 
without adding the word ‘Prince.’ In my opinion, to call hima 
Prince is to put a libel on his holiness; nor do the words ‘ Most 
Perfect’ and ‘ Most Learned’ suffice to express all his merits. In 
A.D. 800 one of the most learned statesmen of that time expressed 
the opinion that presuming to approve or qualify Confucius was like 
presuming to praise the size of the world or the brightness of the 
sun—i.é. it would be either foolishness or ignorance. I think your 
Majesty, who is wisdom personified, ought to change his title back 
to that of ‘Most Holy Late Master.’” The Emperor approved, and 
a few weeks later made a donation equal to £ 10,000 sterling towards 
repairing Confucius’s temple. On several occasions the same Emperor 
sacrificed to Confucius’s memory at the Peking palace. 

The second Manchu Emperor, who was at the moment engaged 
in a dispute with Verbiest and his rivals about the proper way to 
calculate eclipses, accepted Jesuit learning while rejecting Jesuit 
dogmas, and sacrificed to Confucius in a.p. 1670. In 1684 he 
personally visited the town, and was shown over the temple by the 
Duke. All succeeding Manchu Emperors have treated the ducal 
family with equal respect. When the present Emperor ascended 
the throne in 1875, the then Duke, whose name was K’ung Siang-k‘o, 
sent up an obsequious memorial direct to the Emperor, submitting 
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his condolences, and offering to come to the funeral. He said that 
on receiving the news of the Emperor T’ung-chi’s death, “ prostrate 
on the ground, he tore and cried aloud, not knowing what to do 
with himself. ... His late Majesty ... having been borne aloft by 
the dragon to become a guest on high, all creatures possessing the 
pulsation of life, without exception, claw the earth whilst they wail, 
and strike their bosoms whilst they endeavour to mount up with 
him. . . . The memorialist is most deeply and most egregiously 
beholden to his late Majesty for the present honours and emoluments 
enjoyed by him, and had the honour of a personal audience in the 
year 1865.... It becomes his duty to prostrate himself before the 
Imperial coffin, to behold his present Majesty’s sacred counte- 
nance,” &c. The Emperor’s reply was, “He is permitted to come to 
Peking for an audience.” 

The rank of the hereditary Duke Confucius, or rather his place 
at Court, is after that of a Grand Secretary (e.g. Li Hung-Chang), 
but before that of the President of the Board of Civil Office. As 
this President ranks first of the six, it follows that Confucius ranks 
before all Ministers, Viceroys, &c., but after Imperial princes ; and 
also after half a dozen or so of what may be styled Imperial 
Chancellors, or dignitaries of cancellarean quality. His peculiar 
position may be compared with that of Privy Seal in England, a 
personage of high nominal quality, who has a sort of ducal rank 
following that of royal dukes. However, Confucius only wears a 
blue button, #.e. a button of the third grade, though many viceroys, 
all of whom carry the red button, are often granted that of the very 
first grade—ruby red. Moreover, viceroys speak of the Duke to the 
Emperor as “the said duke,” which drily official term keeps him 
administratively in his subordinate place. The Tauist Pope, who 
also possesses a blue button, has somewhat similar rights at court. 
I once paid a visit to this latter functionary, who is, however, 
despite his immortality, of very small importance as compared 
with Confucius. It is not the custom to die in the Tauist papal 
family ; the soul transmigrates, like the soul of the Dalai Lama, 
from one functionary to the other. Confucius dies like any other 
mortal. 

The present Duke is named K’ung Ling-i, and a few years ago 
he had the unpleasant duty of reporting to the Emperor a very 
serious disaster. The ancestral residence caught fire, and the 
museum portions, containing all the historical articles presented by 
successive dynasties during the past 2,000 years, were partly 
destroyed. The temporal title Yen-shéng Kung, or “ Widely Holy 
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Duke,” dates from A.D. 1055 ; it was slightly changed in 1086, but 
put back to the old wording in 1103, and has ever since remained 
unaltered. 

The only son of the philosopher Confucius was called K’ung Li, 
or “the Carp,” in memory of a present of fish received from the 
Grand Duke at the time, but the Carp’s son K’ung Kih, better known 
as the philosopher Tsz-sz, was a very distinguished author indeed. 
The descendant in the ninth degree, K’ung Fu, was the man who 
succeeded in hiding away copies of the chief canonical works when 
the destroyer of the feudal system massacred the learned men and 
burnt nearly all the Chinese books (then written on tablets of 
bamboo). These were rediscovered by the vassal prince of Lu 
about B.c. 150, and K’ung An-kwoh, the descendant in the twelfth 
degree, was chiefly instrumental in deciphering and transcribing the 
obsolete “tadpole” texts. K’ung Kwang, a descendant in the 
thirteenth degree, was a Minister of State and an expositor at 
Court ; he made himself quite a respectable little reputation because 
he would never gossip with his family about official matters. It was 
K’ung Ch’éng, descendant in the twenty-eighth degree, upon whom 
the Tartar Emperor conferred the personal title of “‘ Elevated Holy 
Minister” in a.p. 450. Confucius XXXII. was a public functionary 
and scholar of distinction: he died in a.p. 648. In a.D. 785 a 
descendant in the thirty-seventh degree was employed as an envoy 
from the Emperor to an aspiring rebel ; but his ancestor’s sanctity 
did not prevent the rebel from killing him. One of the thirty-eighth 
degree held office at Canton ; his son fell into official disgrace. The 
forty-fourth direct descendant bore the hereditary ancestral title of 
“ Duke of Illustrious Lore,” besides holding a territorial appointment 
as prefect. The forty-fifth was employed by the Chinese dynasty 
then ruling in China proper to proceed as special envoy to the Tartar 
empire of Cathay, or Mongol-Manchuria, and congratulate the 
monarch Mupuku upon his accession. A theatrical entertainment 
was given at the Tartar capital in honour of the Chinese envoy ; but 
the uncouth Tunguses had the bad taste to introduce the Sage 
among the dramatis persone as a comic character. On seeing his 
ancestor ridiculed in this way, the envoy very properly rose and left 
the theatre, and this action of his shamed the Cathayans into an 
apology. 

This Confucius, whose full name was K’ung Tao-fu, achieved 
a reputation as a bold expostulator at Court, and in 1033 he 
was “sent down to the provinces” for taking the Empress’s part 
in a dispute about the succession. It was K’ung Yiian, ze. Con- 
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fucius XLVII., who first received the existing temporal title of Yen 
Shing Kung, or “ Duke of Wide Holiness.” 

Mr. Consul Markham, of Chefoo, was politely received by the 
seventy-fifth descendant in 1869. Dr. Legge and Dr. Edkins were 
as unsuccessful in 1873 as Mr. Williamson had been in 1865 in 
their attempts to gain admittance into the private apartments of the 
same Duke. His Grace placed one of his relatives at their disposal 
to conduct them through the temple, and also to the tomb, but he 
himself pleaded business as an excuse for not seeing them. The 
Rev. J. H. Laughlin had no better success (in October 1893) with 
the present Duke, the subject of our paper. “Preparation for the 
day was made by a call the evening previous, upon the representative 
of the present head of the Confucian family. The head himself is 
far too high in the air to receive the calls of ordinary mortals .. . 
seventy-six generations have come into the world since Confucius 
went out. ... The present recipient is only twenty-one years of 
age ; his relative, who represents him in the world, and who wears a 
button of the third rank, sixty.” According to Dr. Edkins, the Duke 
owns 3,600 img (more than 20,000 hectares) of land, distributed 
over various prefectures in the Shan Tung province, and draws 
therefrom a revenue estimated at £120,000, besides engaging in 
trade. Some boats were seen on the Grand Canal with flags 
inscribed, “ This belongs to the hereditary Duke.” There were 
seven of them, employed in carrying bamboos, wood, rice, &c., to 
the larger city markets for sale. Indeed there seems to be ground 
for suspicion that the Duke trades in opium too. ‘“ The extension 
of the cultivation of the poppy even to the birthplace of Confucius 
seemed a sign that the teaching of that great man cannot sufficiently 
brace the moral energy of his countrymen to enable them hopefully 
to cope with this great evil. From this point to the old Yellow 
River, three hundred miles to the south, the cultivation of the plant 
continues at intervals the whole way.” Dr. Edkins was disappointed 
to find that the Duke seemed to do little or nothing for his clan, most 
of whom are very poor ; in fact two of the Sage’s posterity had the 
honour of transporting the baggage of the two learned sinologists 
upon a wheelbarrow. “The older man was fifty-five... and 
thankfully received a special donation made to him at the end of 
the journey on the ground that his ancestor was the Sage.” It isa 
curious irony of fate for us to find the émpedimenta of Dr. Legge, 
by far the most distinguished European interpreter of Confucius’s 
sentiments, being wheeled in a barrow, after a lapse of 2,400 years, 
by a humbler member of the philosopher’s family, whilst the noble 
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Duke himself, no doubt ignorant of the services rendered by the 
applicant to his ancestor’s fame, inexorably closed his door to the 
renowned Western scholar. As Dr. Edkins says, “Our cards had 
also been sent in, when some caprice caused the Duke to change his 
mind, or it may be that some important business required his 
immediate attention.” Dr. Edkins does not tell us what view he 
took of Confucius’s personal appearance as represented by his statue, 
but Mr. Laughlin is more outspoken :—“ It cannot be for his good 
looks that he is honoured ; for, say the Chinese, whilst most people 
are faulty in one or more of the principal features, Confucius is so 
in the entire seven. That is to say, his mouth is disfigured by two 
projecting lower teeth ; his nostrils are too conspicuous; his two 
eyes show too much white; and his two ears are of bad shape.” 
Possibly these irregularities may have had something to do with the 
matrimonial difficulty. In the cemetery hard by are the seventy-six 
graves of direct lineal descendants, and, in a specially reserved 
corner, the tombs of the Sage, his son the “ Carp,” and his grand- 
son Tsz-sz. The 7,000 families of the clan have all the right of 
burial in the larger enclosure ; there are about 25,000 individuals 
altogether, but they are scattered about in other cities of Shan Tung, 
and do not all reside at Crooked Hill. They engage in most occupa- 
tions, but Dr. Edkins says that he could not hear of any of them 
having ever become Buddhist priests. Sometimes foreigners adopt 
the Sage’s name. For instance, when I was a junior consular officer 
at Tientsin in 1871, the Russian Consul-General called himself 
Confucius, his own name, Skatchkoff, being altogether too much for 
the unsophisticated Chinese tongue. However, it is not for me to 
criticise his action, for during my quarter of a century of residence 
in China, I was always officially known by the patronymic of 
a rival philosopher named Chwang (which may be Latinised into 
Suancius) ; whilst the British Consul at Tientsin in 1871 (Mongan) 
rejoiced in the name of Méng or Mencius, thus completing the 
triumvirate of pseudo-sages. 

Just as there was once a papal schism and an emigration from 
Rome to Avignon, so, when the Golden Tartars (ancestors of the 
Manchus) drove the Chinese Sung dynasty over the River Yang-tsze 
in 1127, the Confucius of the time, perhaps dreading further dramatic 
improprieties, followed the fallen dynasty to Hang Chow, and was 
quartered by them in the city of K’ii-chou Fu, until their successors 
the Mongols put an end to the Confucian schism. But the Golden 
Tartars had meanwhile appointed a rival duke of their own choosing, 
who continued to reside at Crooked Hill, where all the memorial 
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tablets given by successive dynasties have steadily remained. The 
house, which was partly burnt down a few years ago, was rebuilt by 
the Ming dynasty about a.D. 1550, and repaired by the sixth Manchu 
Emperor about 1830 ; the magistrate of Crooked Hill was ordered 
to restore it after the fire, and the Governor of the province had to 
find the money. 


The above account was written before that published in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review of April 1897. But I have since discovered 
a few further interesting facts, which I may as well add here in order 
to complete the subject as far as possible. 

In 1719 the Emperor extended to the southern branch the 
privilege already enjoyed by the original stock, of having two degrees 
allotted at the examinations to the surname of Confucius: the 
southern branch is in Si-an district, K’ii-chou prefecture, Chéh-kiang 
province. 

Exactly 1,000 years ago the Emperor of the then reigning Sung 
dynasty created Confucius’s father a duke (K’i-shéng Duke), inde- 
pendently of the Sage’s transmitted titles, as changed from time to 
time. Accordingly, in 1723, the Manchu Emperor, who had been 
brooding over this fact, resolved to ennoble four generations of his 
grandfathers too. A very serious question arose, Shall these five 
ancestors be “princes”? After a long and learned discussion it was 
decided they should receive the following titles: Prince of Chao- 
shéng, of Yii-shéng, of I-shéng, of Ch’ang-shéng, and of K’i-shéng ; 
which mean “Beginner, Developer, Leaver, Brightener, and Opener” 
of the Sage. In 1724 there was a fire at Confucius’s temple, but the 
Emperor had it promptly restored. The Duke at this time received 
several strong censures, amongst which was one for “blasphemous 
flattery of the Emperor.” It was now that imperial or yellow tiles 
were first used for the Sage’s temple. The various members of the 
Confucius family employed in the provinces seem to have “squeezed” 
and been punished just like any other mandarins. In 1741 the 
Duke was ordered to consult the Governor in making his sacrificial 
appointments, and was not allowed to meddle with or select men 
from the southern branch any longer. In 1744 all Buddhist priests 
and images were cleared away from local Confucian temples through- 
out the empire. In 1756 the Duke was punished for jobbery, and 
it was only owing to his extreme youth that the title was not given 
to another member of the family ; the Emperor paid several visits 


to the Sage’s tomb, and in 1762 had yellow tiles placed upon the 
Great Hall. 
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This last Emperor (K’ien-lung) was not a man to be trifled with ; 
it is doubtful if in the whole history of Europe—with the exceptions, 
perhaps, of Napoleon, Bismarck, and one or two others—there can 
be found instances of such extraordinary and unscrupulous mental 
activity. The Tauist Pope was hopelessly extinguished as a fraud, 
but he was allowed a certain nominal rank at Court in consideration 
of antiquity. The Confucian dukes were remorselessly held down, 
and had to take from the Emperor himself the definition of what 
their ancestor really intended they should think. His attitude 
towards missionaries was not unkind, but he firmly resolved to be 
master in his own empire, and this, of course, led to persecutions. 
He had sweeping ideas on the subject of religion. In the second 
year of his reign he issued the following decree :—“ Buddhism and 
Tauism are at best but heresies ; but those who read the Confucian 
classics without trying to improve their ways outrage our ancient 
teachers even more than heretics do. And then astrologers, fortune- 
tellers, and people of that class, Mussulmans, Christians, and so on ; 
—the laws of the state have never absolutely prohibited the tenets of 
any of these. After all, Buddhism and Tauism are only devices for 
earning a living ; and the old, poor, orphans, and childless ones can 
very often eke out an existence in this way, not to mention that 
there is some small advantage, too, in the manner in which good is 
inculcated and evil deprecated.” At the same time the Emperor, at 
least officially, believed in the efficacy of prayer, for in times of 
scarcity he “ begged grain from the Ruler Above” (Shang-ti), and 
was so dutiful to his mother that he took her about wherever he 
went, even to his hunting expeditions. He denied to his deceased 
Empress the honours of an imperial burial, because she had been 
rude to his mother. 

At one time he endeavoured to register all the Buddhist and Tauist 
priests in the empire, so as to prevent their increasing ; but at last he 
gave it up. Though, as the Irishman said, “ they make a foine livin’ 
by frightenin’ folk,” he thought it best to let them alone; for, said 
he, “if deprived of their squeezes, they will only recruit the ranks of 
highway robbers, and become a still greater nuisance.” 

E. H. PARKER. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE SEED FARMS. 


The sun about the mountain’s head, 
A freshening lustre mellow, 

Through all the long green fields has spread 
His first sweet evening yellow. 


HESE lines of the poet Wordsworth recurred to mind as 

we drove from Stourbridge, Worcestershire,to Kinver, a 

distance of some five or six miles, to visit some seed farms in the 
neighbourhood. 

There is some reason for believing that the appellation of 
Stourbridge is derived from a bridge across the Stour, which com- 
municates with the county of Stafford. The site of the town is that 
of the ancient village of Bedcote, of which no vestige at present 
remains, though a meadow on the eastern side of Stourbridge retains 
the name. Local historians have it that previous to the reign of 
Henry VI. the district, in after times known by the name of Stour- 
bridge, was called Bedcote. 

The town stands on the left bank of the Stour, and near to the 
head of the canal on which its name is conferred. The channel of 
the Severn receives the mingled waters of the canal and the river 
Stour. At the extremity of a populous manufacturing district, and 
bordering on an agricultural one, the aspect of the vicinity of Stour- 
bridge is extremely various. From a curious old volume descriptive 
of the locality, we culled the following, which is as applicable still as 
when first penned. “From Ashwood on the north a populous 
valley presents itself to view, full of manufacturing industry. The 
foreground of Wordsley, with a continuous line of buildings, includ- 
ing the town and the villages of Swinford and Pedmore, &c., form an 
animated coup dail, terminated by the hills of Wichbury, Clent, &c., 
with which the classic grounds of Hagley blend their varied wood- 
lands.” It appears that the woollen trade of Stourbridge—and in this 
the neighbouring town of Kinver also participated—flourished here 
till the close of the eighteenth century. 

The village of Wordsley is situated in a deep valley, traversed by 
a brook of the same name, and ascending both to the north and 
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south. Turning over the pages of W. Scott’s “Stourbridge and 
its Vicinity,” published in 1832, we find, under the head-line of 
** Memorable Occurrences,” a record to the following effect :—“ Ata 
house about a mile beyond Stourbridge, His Majesty (Charles II.) 
partook of a crust of bread, and such beverage as the place afforded. 
(This was after the memorable battle of Worcester, so disastrous to 
the King’s cause.) The sufferings he experienced during the subse- 
quent stages of his journey were extreme, but much alleviated by the 
kindness of friends and the hospitable attention of the family of 
Penderel.” 

It seems that the distribution of soup to the poor in times of 
distress is not quite so modern an installation as we may be inclined 
to fancy. We find that in the year 1813, on February 20, a “ Public 
meeting was held for the purpose of establishing a soup-shop for the 
telief of the poor, when the sum of £992 10s. 6d. was raised, includ- 
ing several very munificent donations” ; and again, in the winter of 
1816, the year after the memorable battle of Waterloo, that “A 
degree of distress prevailing in Stourbridge, as well as in the county 
at large, recourse was again had to subscriptions and collections for 
the support of a soup establishment. Upwards of £100 were 
collected at the three churches, to which the dissenting chapels 
added their contributions, and sums were remitted by a committee 
in London for the same purpose. A subscription was raised also for 
providing clothing for the poor under the patronage of the ladies.” 

The town of Stourbridge is in the diocese of Worcester, the parish 
of Old Swinford, in the mid, or Droitwich, division of Worcester. 
Wordsley is in the parish of Kingswinford, and is a mile and a half 
from Stourbridge town. It should not be passed with a word, as 
it is of importance from a manufacturing and commercial standpoint. 
Here the greater portion of the glass-trade is carried on, which has 
made Stourbridge glass of world-wide reputation. Iron and clay 
works and a large brewery find employment for many workpeople. 

Upon the flooring accommodation offered by the grass and clover 
seed warehouses belonging to one firm alone, a quarter of a million 
of one-legged men could with ease find standing-room. Or, to give 
another instance of the magnitude of the seed industry, if the swede 
seed (a variety of turnip) which leaves these warehouses in one 
season were drilled in one continuous line it would go nearly twenty 
times round the world. The seeds grown upon the seed farms are 
not grown for sale, but are produced for stock seed : that is to say, 
new varieties are being constantly produced, and in the first instance 
from the single plant. Growing for seed, be it understood, is quite 
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another thing than growing for vegetables. The system in vogue is 
this. The seed farmer starts with a single plant. The second year, 
having very carefully preserved the seed produce of this particular 
variety, he sows it again, with various results. From this small 
harvest he selects the finest specimens, saving their seed for his next 
year’s sowing, and so on for five, six, or seven years, as the case may 
be. The multiplied seed is now measured off, this special stock dis- 
tributed to be grown in suitable districts, under the original planter’s 
supervision, for seed stock, and subsequently it is sold all over the 
country to all sorts and conditions of people. 

Apart from the 2,000 acres constituting the “Home Farm” at 
Kinver, where the seed-growing is started, some 18,000 acres in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, France, and Italy, are used 
as seed farms by the Wordsley folk. Thus the seed corn is distri- 
buted over the Vale of Worcestershire, throughout the Valley of the 
Severn. The seed peas are scattered throughout Kent and Bedford- 
shire ; barley and oats throughout the length and breadth of England. 
Hops are cultivated in Kent, Sussex, and Herefordshire ; onions do 
well in Bedfordshire, and, some varieties, in Italy, while leeks for 
stock-seed are grown in France. In each case the seed is grown 
under the most favourable conditions, and in the soil best suited to 
its development. 

As an instance of the minutiz entailed by the scientific rearing of 
seed stock, it is a recognised fact that varieties of the same species, 
when grown for trial on the “ Trial Seed Farms,” must not be sown 
near each other, as, owing to the numbers of flying insects constantly 
moving from flower to flower, cross fertilisation would take place and 
the purity of the variety suffer. So that it is quite usual at Kinver 
to find a patch of mangolds growing beside a plot of wheat, and, 
several acres farther on, another “ trial of mangolds.” Of course this 
is applicable to other species. Different species may be grown, and 
are grown, side by side, but not varieties of the same species. 

Those who are interested in the soil and its products—and who 
are they who are not ?—will no doubt sympathise with such farmers 
as study scientifically the history and cultivation of grasses. These 
valuable men are the pioneers of better farming ; it is they who must 
revive again a drooping, but incalculably important industry. The 
history, habits of growth, peculiar qualities, and consequent treatment 
of the plants they cultivate offer material for the study of a lifetime. 
Especially is this true of the various grasses, which, in one form or 
other, supply our farm stock with by far the greatest bulk of their 
food; and as a consequence produce, indirectly, the supplies of 
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beef and mutton that are required in ever-increasing quantities to feed 
our growing population. The formation and management of per- 
manent pastures is a subject which has certainly not received from 
farmers generally the attention which inevitably results in rich 
success. Disappointment can only be avoided by a close study 
being given to the subject. Indeed, as much care and judgment 
should be bestowed upon the selection and management of seeds as 
would be bestowed on the selection and rearing of a bull-calf which 
is destined to improve the herd of cattle. It is impossible to over- 
rate the importance of good pastures, and their value is, year by 
year, becoming more apparent. A glance at the Agricultural 
Returns, which are annually collected and published by the Board 
of Trade, shows that for some years the quantity of land laid down 
to permanent grass has been steadily increasing; so that at the 
present time there are probably in Great Britain fully a million more 
acres in permanent pasture than there were ten or twelve years ago. 
Turning to a practical work upon this subject we make the following 
extract, which is of supreme interest :—“ Various causes are and have 
been at work to lead to this result. The great rise in the price of 
labour is, perhaps, the foremost cause. Thirty or forty years ago it 
was possible to work a farm with an expenditure in labour of about 
thirty shillings per acre per annum. Now the labour bill amounts in 
many cases to forty-five shillings, and even to fifty shillings or more, 
and this rise alone causes a diminution of the farmer’s profits to the 
extent of from fifteen to twenty-five shillings an acre. Rents, rates, 
and taxes have risen in like proportion ; so that as prices of produce, 
with the exception of butchers’ meat, are, generally speaking, no 
higher than they used to be, a more economical method of farming 
has become an absolute necessity. The laying down of permanent 
pasture is somewhat costly, no doubt, in the first instance, if done 
properly, but when pastures are once formed the amount of labour 
required and all the other annual expenses connected with them are 
much less than is necessary for the maintenance of arable land. 
The competition in cereals to which we now have to submit, and 
which is likely to increase, renders their cultivation so much less 
profitable than it formerly was, that it is becoming more necessary to 
substitute for corn something with which growers in foreign parts are 
unable to compete; and the natural alternative is grass, for the 
growth of which our climate is so eminently adapted. 

“The failure of the potato crop, and often the partial failure of 
mangolds and turnips, in times when we cannot afford to have any 
failures at all, render arable farming so precarious that farmers have 
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felt the necessity of growing crops which are not subject to this 
uncertainty ; and here again they are naturally turning to grass, 
which is always reliable. : 

“ But the greatly increased price of butchers’ meat has, perhaps, 
affected the laying down of pasture land as much as any other circum- 
stance. Beasts fed upon good grass alone yield a very fair profit, 
with a minimum of trouble and cost ; and the addition of cake given 
in the fields not only enhances the profit, but at the same time 
greatly helps to maintain the pastures in a profitable state. Hitherto 
the supply of home-fed meat has not kept pace with the demand ; 
but an increased acreage of pasture will not be unlikely to render us 
quite independent of foreign supplies. The demand for pure country 
milk, too, is constantly and rapidly increasing, and this is a further 
inducement to an increased breadth of pasture land.” 

The subject is a very tempting one, and such as will commend 
itself to the readers of this magazine. A volume of great interest 
might easily be written upon each of the following subdivisions :— 
(a) The preparation of land for permanent pasture ; (4) the drainage 
of the land; (c) the cultivation of the soil; (@) the seeds; (e) the 
sowing of the seeds; (/) after-culture and management; (g) the 
maintenance of permanent pasture; (4) the renovation of worn-out 
pastures ; (7) the growth of grass in alternative husbandry; (/) de- 
scriptions of the principal pasture and other grasses ; (4) descriptions 
of the principal clovers and other agricultural forage plants. 

Written by thoroughly competent men, scientific farmers, and 
men of culture to boot, a library of this sort would be worth its weight 
in gold. There should be no high and fine writing merely for its own 
sake, but every paragraph should record the experiences of practical 
agriculturists in clear and concise language. 

The sampling room is an important place in stock-seed ware- 
houses. We noticed here many specimens of soil under test by an 
expert. This testing of soil is very necessary in scientific agriculture 
and horticulture. The old slip-shod methods have passed, crumbled 
to pieces, and are buried in their own dust. Now and then one 
meets with a stubborn man of the old school, who persists in toiling 
on impracticable soil—cold clay soil for instance—and sowing corn, 
year after year, for no better reason than an erroneous belief that 
corn is the staple produce of this country, which decidedly it is not, 
now that growers in other countries can supply it cheaper than we 
are able to do. Such lands in the hands of scientific men might 
become extremely valuable if laid down to permanent pasture with 
judgment and skill, and would then be rent-paying parts of the farms 
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instead of the burden that they are. The “ Pea-Picking Room” 
in early spring and onwards for three months affords a sight worth 
seeing. At the long tables of special design sit hundreds of women, 
sorting out peas for seed. No pea the least doubtful in character 
is permitted to remain amongst its superior fellows. Machinery will 
not do for this work, which is entrusted only to experienced hands. 
The dexterity of the workers is remarkable, and seldom or ever do 
they make the mistake of accepting that which should be rejected. 
From the pea-picking room to No. 3 floor, by lift, and the machine 
department is reached. Down shoots which extend to the second 
floor, travel the various seeds until they reach the machines ; in 
these they are cleaned and separated from foreign matter, and pass 
on to another floor, perfectly graded and in perfect condition. One 
of the most interesting machines is that known as a “ carrot-bearder,” 
and its work is, as the name implies, to free this seed from its beard. 

Again we enter a woman’s workroom. It contains empty bags. 
To some of the women is entrusted the task of cleaning these sacks, 
to others the task of repacking them. The sacks seem endless. 
They reach from floor to ceiling, and form substantial walls. 

The “ Preparing-for-Stock-Seed Department” is interesting, as 
showing how the varieties of oats are selected from the finest heads. 
These varieties are afterwards sown as “trials,” the seed collected, 
sown again in the season, and when sufficient quantity results, the 
best is sent to contractors. The contractors do not purchase the 
seed ; they contract with the seed-owners to grow it for them on 
their land, subsequently returning the harvest to them, and merely 
charging a rent for the ground occupied, and a sum to recoup for 
the care bestowed. The whole growing is done under the super- 
vision of the representative of the seed-owners. 

’ The life of such a representative is not by any means a hard or 
uninteresting one. There is much in his work that is delightful. 
He travels about from place to place, inspecting the various “trials,” 
driving about either in his own neat little trap, or in one hired for the 
occasion, should his round lie too far from the home-farm to admit 
of his own horse making the journey. Seated beside one of these 
inspectors of crops we made the round of the home-farm, and very 
pleasantly it was done. 

“T call this the ‘Fine Weather’ horse,” said the driver, as he 
nodded towards the high-stepping piebald drawer of the spruce- 
looking trap. “If a spot of rain touches him down goes his head, 
and no inducement will cause him to raise it again: he simply can’t 
get it up.” 
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“Tf he lags in wet weather, he certainly is very smart in fine 
weather,” we replied, as we enjoyed his extraordinary speed. 

“Yes. He won't stand on a fine day; he likes to be always 
on the go.” 

The “go” brought us, in no mean time, to a curious little inn, 
rejoicing in the name of “Stew-Pony.” There is an old tradition 
as to the origin of this name. It is attested, and there seems no 
reason for questioning the veracity of the attestation, that years ago 
a pony was stewed at a grand feast. Who sat down to the feast 
and who partook of the pony is not so widely known, though doubt- 
less this could be ascertained from old records. The “ Stew-Pony ” 
Inn belongs to the Foley family, of which the present representative, 
and owner of the fine estates, is a devotee of the cricket field. He 
is exceedingly generous to cricketers, and a liberal supporter of this 
old English sport. 

“Fine Weather” evinced no inclination to pull up at the “ Stew- 
Pony,” but trotted his level best, doubtless desirous of showing us 
the beauty and variety of the floral farms of Kinver. The driver 
chatted on. “ Now,” he observed, “ we are again in Worcestershire ” 
—we had been driving through a corner of South Staffordshire— 
“and the home-farm, freehold land, extends right round as far as 
you can see, over the top of Kinver Edge to the right, over there, 
opposite Kinver Edge to the left, up hill and down dale, covering 
some 2,000 acres. It is all ‘trial’ ground. Nothing is sold 
immediately from here to the general public. The public only get 
the seeds after we are sure of the yield, that is to say, when the seed- 
stock has been tested again and again in various soils, the best 
selected, and the results known. 

“That field there is farmed on the ‘four course’ system,” con- 
tinued the driver. We looked blank. Noticing our expressionless- 
ness he continued. “ First a crop of corn is sown; then it lies one 
year to grass, and sheep feed upon it; then it is ploughed up, and 
planted with roots—turnips ; these are fed upon by sheep, and then 
the soil is ploughed up again, and once more the corn starts the 
round.” 

The subsoil of the district is new red sandstone. <A light and 
hungry soil, but for corn-growing infinitely preferable to cold clay. 

Connected with the seed-farms are farmhouses. During harvest © 
time the men from the warehouses enjoy a holiday in the hay and 
corn fields. Quite a change they find life a/ fresco to life in the 
office. ‘They do not return home each night, but accommodation is 
found for them either in a farmhouse, or in some of the cottages 
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near by. Meals are brought to thera in the fields, and they take 
them resting under the shade of an old tree. Wages are doubled 
during harvesting, so that it is just possible that the workers would 
not object to an endless harvest. 

At one of the farmhouses we visited lives the bailiff, whose work 
it is to look after the cattle and the fowl. Cattle-farming is prac- 
tised on a small scale by the seed farmers. That is to say, they 
buy cattle, feed them during the winter in a special way, and then 
sell them again at the annual stock sale. And very popular indeed 
such sales have become, farmers from a long way round making a 
point of attending them. Their popularity is due to the condition 
of the cattle, and the condition of the cattle is due to the style of 
feeding which has prevailed. 

At the home-farm, to the relief and evident satisfaction of “ Fine 
Weather,” we partook of luncheon, waited upon by a sad-faced 
woman, for ever—as we afterwards ascertained—brooding over her 
family troubles. Shaking her head mournfully as she removed the 
remains of the luncheon, she said in answer to the question whether 
there were any children in the house :—“ Yes, there’s one little boy ; 
my grandchild ; all that is left of my poor daughter; poor gal, her 
heart wur broke.” In response to expressions of sympathy she 
continued :—“ It don’t take over-long to die of a broken heart. My 
daughter were six weeks abed. I brought her home here to die, so 
at least she were peaceable. But, oh dear, oh dear! how she did 
cling to that cruel brute. She did suffer, poor thing ; but I was able 
to promise her, dying, to take her little boy, and he’s been with me 
ever since.” A picture of this lonely child, without playmates or 
friends, without father or mother, alone with his troubled old grand- 
mother, living as it were in the past, appeared before us, and we 
relinquished all idea of boyhood’s days for him. An old-fashioned 
child he must certainly be, but will probably grow into none the 
worse man on that account. He is in the midst of the beautiful 
bounteous country, and surrounded by the dumb creation. It 
would be interesting to trace the subsequent career of a boy so 
brought up, and to watch the development of mind and character in 
a lad living his life and under such conditions. 

But to resume. A pleasant walk through the farmhouse gardens 
brought us into the “ Trial” grounds. Here we had almost longed 
for the spirit and form of a bee or a butterfly, that we might sip 
the nectar of the flowers. A living flower show we found laid 
down here. Flowers of many species, and endless varieties of the 
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same species, gave us a scented welcome, alluring us by their forms 
and attracting us by their magnificent colours. 

“This has been a remarkable year for sweet and everlasting 
peas,” said our guide; “the blossom on some of these plants has 
been quite astonishing.” 

We scarcely heard sensibly the last words of the observation; we 
were examining with some feeling of wonder a bed of white sweet 
peas, growing close to the ground. “Yes, you may well observe 
those flowers. The plant is an American novelty, and we are testing 
it. It has no tendency to run, but lies, as you see it now, flat on 
the ground; it is already a great favourite. There is also a pink 
variety, but that will not be sent out till ’98.” Having touched upon 
the subject of novelties, we were glad to examine some from the 
Continent. Germany has not yet produced for our amusement a 
new flower, but she has given us delightful variation in colour, and 
will probably do better yet. The aster tribe find German soil and 
climate thoroughly congenial to them. “We send quantities of our 
‘trial’ seed to be grown in Germany, and always obtain the best 
results,” we were informed. 

And now some realisation of the impressiveness of Nature’s 
silence was ours, as standing in the midst of Flower-land, in the 
heart of England, we felt as though admitted into the secrets of the 
earth-soul, and that by a side-door, unknown to the busy superficial 
crowd, but hallowed for the presence of such men as Wordsworth, 
Emerson, Ruskin, or our own Tennyson. A stanza by Tennyson 
recurs to mind, and for the moment has deeper meaning than when 
we read it at home beside the winter fire :— 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


The flowers have a message for us, and deliver it best in the 
silence. Who is there that has not heard the roar from the other 
side of silence, the roar of mighty life and growth evolving toward 
perfection ? 

The silence is broken for us by our companion’s remark. 

“*There’s plenty of hard work gone to produce all this; there’s no 
royal road to such results.” To his amusement and evident satisfac- 
tion we again quote our poet :— 
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And I must work through months of toil, 
And years of cultivation, 

Upon my proper patch of soil 

To grow my own plantation. 

I’ll take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom ; 

Enough if at the end of all 

A little garden blossom. 


“ Ah! it seems that gentleman knew what he was writing about,” 
is the comment of our practical seed-farmer, ‘does he talk any 
more about the plants in his books?” 

“Oh, yes. He has flowers for all seasons of the year.” 

“Do you call to mind any verse about the rose ?” 

“Ves, here is an allusion to it in ‘ Maud’ ”:— 

The red rose cries, 
‘« She is near, she is near ” ; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘‘ She is late ;” 
The larkspur listens, ‘‘I hear, I hear,” 
And the lily whispers, ‘‘ I wait.” 

But you should read the poet for yourself.” 

“* Mebbe, mebbe, but I’m not a reader, I’m only a worker. I'll 
grow the flowers, but others must write about them. What do you 
think of these zinnias ?” 

We were standing before a bed of “superlative double zinnias.” 
The flowers were large and beautifully formed, and we imagined 
what some of our artistic lady friends would have given to possess 
these flowers, with their rich and striking colours, for making up into 
table bouquets. Equally beautiful were the beds of salpiglossis, but 
perhaps surpassing all other flowers were the ‘“‘ New Imperial” 
carnations, and the beautiful picotees. 

It was impossible to get beyond the sweet peas. “ Triais” 
abounded. There were as many as thirty varieties flowering at the 
same time. ‘We have also 300 acres growing out on trial of the 
ordinary culinary peas, 130 odd sorts are testing here. Our system 
is this. We drill them in long rows, and every row represents a 
distinct variety. Broad-beans, French-beans, and all other legumes 
are with us sown in double rows, that is to say, each variety has two 
tests. Do you see over there that little patch of peas, the tenth part 
of a rood ?” 

Yes, we saw it. 

“Well, it has taken seven years to get it as you see it now. 
‘Senator’ is another variety. That took six years to get to the 
point of perfection now reached, and we calculate that the yield in 
ten years’ time from a pint packet of Senator peas would be 150 
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bushels. ‘Senator’ was a deal of trouble to bring to what it is at 
present. Out of 107 bushels we destroyed all but twelve, as only that 
quantity was considered good enough for stock-seed. The height of 
‘Senator’ was, at first, six feet, but it was soon found advisable to 
reduce it to three feet, and this year the run on ‘Senator’ peas has 
been beyond credence.” 

From the flower farm we passed through the seed wheat-fields, 
on our way to Kinver Edge to get a view of the surrounding country. 
We noticed American machinery at work, reaping and binding the 
wheat. The “ Self-Binder,” as this ingenious machine is termed, can 
do the work of seven ordinary men. We noticed a splendid variety of 
wheat known amongst the farmers as “ White Queen.” It is the 
latest result of several important experiments made on the “ Trial” 
grounds. It is very robust in growth and litters well: the straw, 
which is remarkably stiff, grows to a medium length and carries a 
fine bold ear exceedingly well set, with large plump grain. It is 
valuable for milling purposes, as it withstands mildew. Through the 
wheat-fields we ultimately arrived at Camp Hill, so called from the 
trench around it. There can be no doubt that the hill was, at one 
time, fortified. Sorry work our guns would make to day of any 
such modest entrenchment. On the way to the Edge our guide 
pointed out “Old Nanny’s Caves.” Old Nanny made her home in 
these natural excavations. She seems to have been a pleasant 
enough old dame, thankful to live rent free. The traces of her little 
garden may still be seen in front of the caves. She often received 
visitors, and presented them with flowers, mementoes of their visit. 
Probably, had she been told, when a child, that she would end her 
days in a cave, she would have been as incredulous as the “ un- 
believing Jew.” 

Almost as singular are the rock homes cut in the solid sand- 
stone. The poor families inhabiting them probably pay about 2s. a 
week rental. The rooms are warm and snug, but rather dark, as 
there is necessarily no back light. The pig-styes and stables are 
built on the top, so that the animals certainly have the best look 
round. The inhabitants of these rock houses sell ginger beer 
and lemonade and teas to excursionists. The excursionists who 
frequent Kinver and its vicinity are mostly from the “ Black Country,” 
which on a very clear day and with the aid of good glasses may be 
seen from Kinver Edge. Standing on the height known as Camp 
Field, Kinver Edge, we have spread before us Malvern Heights, on 
the sky-line about thirty miles off, Abberley Hill, Clee Hills, and 
Wellington Wrekin, the last some forty miles away. To the back 
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lie Bridgenorth, Cannock Chase, Wolverhampton, Dudley, Brierley 
Hill, Stourbridge and the Clent Hills. Five miles from Kinver 
Edge, lying between the Clent Hills and Malvern, is an agricultural 
district. 

Kinver was formerly a town of considerable importance, but 
owing to the want of railway accommodation its manufactures have 
declined. Its population is, to-day, a little over 2,000. 

As we stood on the Edge and watched a magnificent sunset, 
and breathed in invigoration with the remarkably bracing air, we 
thought painfully of the crowded tenements of our great cities and 
wished men back again on the land. 

JAMES CASSIDY, 
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TWO PAINTERS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE are certain Italian painters, comparatively neglected 
until the present day, who offer peculiar characteristics which 
separate them from their fellow artists and which have attracted 
much sympathetic study from recent critics, perhaps in excess of 
that given to some of their more famous contemporaries. Pre- 
eminent among these stand Dosso Dossi, the Ferrarese, and Lorenzo 
Lotto, the Venetian. Almost exactly contemporaneous with each 
other—Dosso was born in 1479 and died in 1542, while Lotto was 
born before 1480 and died about 1556—they are men whose art 
reflects with exceptional clearness two tendencies of the later 
Renaissance, and who represent in their work two typical and 
contrasted modes of thought. 

Vasari has told us how Leonardo da Vinci in his youth modelled 
in clay the heads of some women, smiling. This motive ran through 
Leonardo’s work, found expression in those exquisite drawings of 
lovely women that still remain to delight the world, and culminated 
at last in the unfathomable mystery that hovers over the face and 
lingers yet round the lips of Mona Lisa in the Louvre. For lovers 
of Dosso Dossi there is a picture at Modena which bears the same 
relation to his art as the Mona Lisa does to Leonardo’s. It repre- 
sents a “buffone,” or jester. Against a tree trunk, with an idyllic 
landscape beyond, a young man with long dark hair, in feathered 
cap and red dress, is cuddling a lamb, and all his face breaks out 
into a laugh of perfect delight. It is like the laugh of Shakespeare 
in that period of perfect comedy which gave us “ As You Like It” 
and “ Twelfth Night.” This is no idealised Gonnella, the famous 
historical buffoon of an earlier tyrant of Ferrara, but a jester of a 
poet’s dream to stand by Feste and Touchstone. A rare fellow, 
indeed, doubtless as swift and sententious as the motley-minded 
gentleman whom Jacques met in the Forest of Arden. Gonnella 
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was but “a barren rascal,” one of “these set kind of fools,” but 
Dosso’s jester was never met with out of an enchanted forest. Surely, 
if we gaze long enough into that background, we shall discover Rosa- 
lind with her Orlando, Phoebe timidly woo’d by Sylvius. There 
Amiens will be singing and Jacques moralising over the wounded 
deer, while the banished Duke’s merry men “ fleet the time care- 
lessly as they did in the golden world.” This ideal pastoral Arcadia 
was a blessed refuge for Dosso and the Italians whose thoughts he 
expressed, while Italy lay trampled down by foreign armies. With 
the poet Della Casa they turned from the misfortunes of their 
country and the terrors of war to dream of peace in those golden 
tranquil ages :— 
In quei tranquilli secoli d’ oro. 

So we find Ariosto a few years earlier singing to a shepherd’s pipe 
in one of his Latin odes, making love with sweet Phyllis among the 
flowers, watching the reapers at their work, and jesting at the 
approaching clash of Gallic arms and the neighing of their steeds in 
the distance: J/e nulla tangat cura. 

About the same time as Dosso painted his Jester, Lorenzo Lotto 
was painting a scarcely less characteristic work, his portrait of 
Andrea Odoni, now at Hampton Court. <A bearded fur-robed 
scholar is in his study, surrounded by the antiques, the statuettes, 
the medals and curios that men of the Renaissance held so dear 
and precious. He is a type of those men who would bury them- 
selves from the sight of the ruin of Italy in art and scholarship 
rather than in a life of pleasure. And though Andrea Odoni almost 
plaintively appeals to us to admire the special treasure of his col- 
lection which he holds out, yet the painter’s art makes us distinctly 
realise how utterly unsatisfied the man himself is. Half hid in his 
hand there is, it may be, a cross at the end of the gold chain round 
his neck which he so nervously fingers, and a breviary or missal just 
closed lies among the medals and coins with which the table is 
strewn. Here Lotto for the first time gave utterance to another 
tendency of his age, which soon became the dominant note of all his 
work. It received an even fuller expression in poetry some years 
later when Michael Angelo wrote :— 

Onde I affettuosa fantasia 


Che I’ arte mi fece idol e monarca, 

Conosco or ben quant’ era d’ error carca. 

Now well I know how that fond fantasy, 
Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain.' 

J. A. Symonds’s trans, 
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‘Thus from the mysterious smile of Leonardo we pass to the broader 
but courtly laugh of Dosso Dossi, and the almost painful expression 
of unsatisfied spiritual yearning that stamps the work of Lorenzo 
Lotto. 

It is not always that Dosso transports us into that golden world 
of Arcadian romance. More often he had to conform to painting 
the customary subjects required from the artists of that day, 
but when he treats a congenial subject in his own way the result 
is a masterpiece. His poetical imagination, together with splendid 
colouring and a somewhat fantastic selection of types and motives, 
distinguishes his works. His “Circe” in the Borghese Palace, a gor- 
geously robed enchantress in a mysterious landscape, surrounded by 
the uncanny paraphernalia of her magic arts, and with her victims 
transformed into beasts and birds, is almost as perfect a creation of 
this ideal world of dreams as the Jester of Modena. A dog, once 
human, gazes mournfully at the useless coat of mail that had been 
his and upon which a bird now perches, while a group of shepherds 
connect the whole with the pastoral world as the jester’s lamb does 
in the former picture. A somewhat similar, but less admirable, sor- 
ceress was exhibited at one of the recent winter exhibitions of the 
Old Masters at Burlington House. Dosso has been called the 
Ariosto of painting. Ariosto was his intimate friend, and in his 
‘Orlando Furioso” mentions the two Dossi—Dosso himself and his 
brother Battista who worked with him—in terms of the highest 
praise; to which Vasari retorts that the pen of Ariosto has given 
greater renown to Dosso’s name than all the brushes which the 
painter used in all his life. Yet even Vasari cannot refuse a rather 
reluctant tribute of admiration to some of Dosso’s pictures, 
especially for his romantic treatment of landscape, and his skill in 
representing the play of sunlight amidst the quivering foliage of 
woods and forests. At times the very trees seemed burdened with a 
strange mysterious poetry, as though themselves impregnated with 
the fantastic or sublime nature of the scene over which they watch, 
taking life almost as in Rossetti’s “‘ Song of the Bower ” :— 


The trees wave their heads with an omen to tell. 


There is a good instance of this in the background of Dosso’s large 
“ Holy Family” at Hampton Court. 

Dosso Dossi’s genuine works are comparatively rare. There are 
no drawings of his in the British Museum ; indeed, like many of the 
Venetian masters, it is highly doubtful if any authentic sketches of 
his have been preserved. Neither of the two paintings ascribed to 
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him in the National Gallery can be regarded as really from his hand, 
although one, the pleasant satire of the Muse engaged in the hopeless 
task of inspiring a Court poet, may have been executed by some 
pupil or assistant after the master’s design. The Louvre is even 
worse off. There are, however, four genuine pictures by him at 
Hampton Court, shedding a brilliant splendour of colour over those 
rather dreary rooms ; two under Dosso’s own name, and two under 
that of Giorgione, one of the latter, the St. William laying aside his 
armour, being quite a masterpiece in its way :— 


No more a soldier. Bruised pieces, go ; 
You have been nobly borne. 


There is also at Hampton Court a picture, oddly ascribed to the 
school of Pordenone, which looks like an old copy of Dosso’s so- 
called “ Vanozza” of the Doria Palace ; a spirited red-robed young 
Amazon, probably representing Ariosto’s heroine Brandamante. 
Dosso’s portraits almost rival those of Titian and Giorgione, to whom 
they are often ascribed, and connect the school of Ferrara with the 
grander art of Venice. Sometimes they are splendid bits of courtly 
flattery for Duke Alfonso and the members of his family, but more 
often they represent unknown persons of less exalted station, and 
then they are all tinged with a certain whimsicality, with a touch of 
eccentricity. Dosso certainly painted “ Every Man in His Humour.” 
Of the two Hampton Court portraits, one, a middle-aged richly 
dressed Ferrarese gentleman, with heavily ringed fingers, was too 
commonplace an individual to quite suit Dosso’s art. The other 
(wrongly ascribed to Giorgione) represents an odd young man, in 
simple dress and black cap, gazing sideways out of the picture, rather 
unpleasantly. He is holding a glove, apparently revolving some 
whimsical fancy in his mind suggested by it; some sharp cynical 
witticism is certain to follow: “a sweet touch, a quick venew of wit: 
snip, snap, quick and home.” Surely this is Shakespeare’s own Moth 
grown to manhood. 

Occasionally Dosso produced very powerful altar-pieces, highly 
impressive from their extraordinary splendour of colour. There are 
noble specimens at Dresden and at Ferrara; but a less famous 
picture, now in the public gallery of Modena, must rank as the 
painter’s greatest work in this kind. The Madonna and Her Child 
are enthroned upon the clouds, with St. George and St. Michael 
standing on the earth below ; in a fine landscape beyond St. George 
is again seen fighting the dragon. Monsters had always a great fas- 
cination for our fantastic Dosso, and this no doubt made St. George 
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and St. Michael favourite subjects for his art. Here he has given 
each of them a special and most marvellous monster of his own 
imagination to subdue and drag to Our Lady’s feet. Earlier in 
Dosso’s career Raphael unconsciously started him on this path, when 
the young Urbinate, being then too busy to send finished pictures, 
sent to Ferrara’s Duke cartoons of his own St. George and St, 
Michael vanquishing the dragon and the fiend, and Dosso, as the 
Duke’s court painter, had to copy them for his patron. At Bergamo 
there is a little painting of Dosso’s in which St. George has overcome 
an even “ more fearful wild-fowl,” who is of more importance and 
interest than the saints themselves. But, in this work at Modena, all 
the splendour of the picture rests upon St. George, and the whole is 
conceived in a more solemn mood than is usual with Dosso. In 
calm, splendid strength, now that the conflict shown in the distance 
is over, fully armed and with a great green standard, his noble face 
kindling in the steadfast glow of victory, the warrior saint gazes up to 
the Divine Child and His Mother, while the monster lies prone at 
his feet. There are few figures in the whole range of Italian art 
so impregnated with the spirit of Dante’s glorious red Heaven of 
Mars, and with all the ideals and possibilities of Christian knight- 


hood :— 
All that chivalry of His 
The soldier-saints, who, row on row, 
Burn upward each to his point of bliss. 


Mantegna’s “ Madonna of the Victory” in the Louvre alone surpasses 
it in this kind. It has been observed that the Ferrarese court kept up 
the external features of chivalry to an extent unknown in the rest of 
Italy. The painters of its school loved the gleam of armour, and the 
tossing red or green mantles of the knights. This lends charm even 
to such an uninteresting work as Garofalo’s large altar-piece in the 
National Gallery, where St. William, in shining arms and green 
mantle, stands among the friars and nuns before Madonna’s throne ; 
and in his earlier and much finer picture (ascribed to Ortolano, in the 
same collection) the warrior-saint Demetrius pauses in meditation 
before some new and more daring feat of chivalry. 

The picture at Modena, however, is not quite in Dosso’s more 
usual vein. Generally his religious pictures represent little more 
than the heroes and heroines of a fantastic golden world parading in 
religious garb. The “St. Sebastian” of the Brera, the “St. William ” 
of Hampton Court are conceived in the spirit of Ariosto’s paladins. 
In the Brera we see with surprise, almost with incredulous wonder, 
that the arrows are doing their cruel work indeed, and that the Saint 
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is really suffering martyrdom ; one would have expected him to be 
invulnerable like Orlando in Ariosto’s epic. At Hampton Court, 
St. William’s conversion scarcely carries back our thoughts to the 
sainted Duke of Aquitaine in Dante’s “ Paradiso,” but rather to the 
gloomy Frederick of “ As You Like It,” “converted both from his 
enterprise and from the world.” It is the kind of conversion to be 
effected in Arcadian regions; and while Dosso does not exactly 
make us question the genuineness of the religious life that his hero 
is going to put on, he makes us feel that, with Jacques, we should 
like to know something more about it :— 


Out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn’d. 


Still less of a religious picture is the “Holy Family” in the same 
collection, with its original and charming motive of the Child playing 
with the cock, and its magnificent landscape. Thoroughly Ferrarese 
in character, belonging perhaps to the same period as the Circe, the 
Madonna is one of the most irreligious and unspiritual looking 
ladies that ever sat for the part. She wears a magic robe, rather 
similar to Circe’s, and her expression of face is so peculiar that one 
is tempted to believe that the sorceress herself has taken upon her 
this sacred disguise for the greater confusion of the faithful. 

Michael Angelo occasionally almost identified the Madonna with 
the Sibyls, as in a most beautiful drawing in black chalk in the 
British Museum where Mary is receiving the angel’s message at the 
Annunciation in the attitude of the Sistine prophets and prophetesses ; 
and the result is both reverent and impressive. Sandro Botticelli 
at times grew puzzled between Mary Immaculate and Venus rising 
from the sea—since the fair Simonetta was ready to sit for either— 
and the confusion merely strikes us as pleasantly quaint and 
ingenuously medizval. But Dosso’s Circe-Madonna is as incon- 
gruous as the Bacchus-Baptist which so perplexes the beholder in 
the work of one of Leonardo’s followers in the Louvre. Similarly 
that rare Elizabethan, Barnabe Barnes, whose position amongst 
Elizabethan lyrical poets is somewhat analogous to that of Dosso 
Dossi amongst Italian painters, in his “ Parthenophil and Parthenophe” 
suddenly meets the Blessed Virgin in his Arcadian world, and confides 
to her his pastoral passion for the nymph Parthenophe :— 


Upon a holy Saintés eve 
As I took my pilgrimage, 
Wand’ring through the forest wary, 

Blest be that holy Saint ! 
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I met the lovely Virgin Mary, 
And kneeléd, with long travel faint, 
Performing my due homage. 
My tears foretold my heart did grieve, 
Yet Mary would not me relieve ! 


And when not even his promise of the firstling female of his flock 
will induce the Madonna to use her influence with Parthenophe in 
the poet’s behalf, he promptly has recourse to Hecate instead :— 

Then, first, with locks dishevelled and bare, 

Strait girded, in a cheerful calmy night, 

Having a fire made of green cypress wood, 

And with male frankincense on altar kindled ; 

I call on threefold Hecate with tears, 

And here with loud voice invocate the Furies. 


Turning from Dosso Dossi to Lorenzo Lotto is like visiting 
Robert Southwell in his cell after feasting with Barnabe Barnes. 
While Dosso painted for the Este and Gonzaga and lived a gay life 
in their courts and palaces, Lorenzo was working no less assiduously 
under the patronage of the Dominicans, and at last retired to Loretto, 
“tired of wandering and wishing to end his days in that holy place.” 
Dosso represents the courtly life of Renaissance Italy, the half 
humorous chivalry of Boiardo and Ariosto, the golden world of 
romance in which men strove to plunge and forget the bitter reality. 
Lorenzo Lotto, in his art as in his life, seems the type of a class of 
persons who, sickened with the immorality of their century and 
conscious of Italy’s downfall, were turning to religion and anticipating 
the Catholic reaction. Michael Angelo, at the close of his sonnet 
already quoted, offers a noble instance of the extreme form of this 
reaction from the license of the Renaissance to a new religious 
austerity :— 

Gli amorosi pensier, gia vani e lieti, 
Che fieno or, s’a due morti m’ avvicino ? 
D’ una so ’] certo, e I’ altra mi minaccia. 
Né pinger né scolpir fia pit che quieti 
L’ anima volta a quell’ Amor divino 
Ch’ aperse, a prender noi, in Croce le braccia. 


Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
What are they when the double death is nigh ? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms, to clasp us, on the Cross were spread. 


It would be easy to read an allegory into Lotto’s famous 
mythological picture in the Rospigliosi Palace. Venus, a nude figure 
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of great loveliness, with her doves fluttering away before her, is flying, 
together with Cupid, from a somewhat grim unsympathetic woman in 
green, who has broken Cupid’s bow and seems about to chastise the 
Goddess of Love with it. This may well represent the freedom and 
license of the Renaissance giving way to the advance of a more 
austere and less attractive age, the advent of that new spirit which 
was already beginning to influence men’s minds towards the latter 
part of Lotto’s career. With the exception of this masterpiece and a 
little picture of Danaé (perhaps his earliest extant work), which was 
in the Venetian Exhibition at the New Gallery, all Lotto’s works are 
religious or portraits ; the former marked by an intense fervour, and 
the latter by an extraordinary psychological insight into character 
and a peculiar power of catching and perpetuating transient emotions 
and delicate shades of feeling. His peculiar melancholy sentiment, 
that anxious craving expression in so many of his portraits, together 
with certain qualities of colouring and an extreme gracefulness of 
form, distinguish Lotto’s pictures from those of the other Venetian 
masters. A curious resemblance to Correggio in certain passages has 
puzzled critics. Without any of Correggio’s sensuality, Lotto has 
much of his excitability, his sensitiveness, his restlessness, and 
resembles him, too, in certain more technical points ; although his 
melancholy is utterly alien from the joyous spirit of the painter of 
Parma. It is the same religious melancholy which, a little later on, 
fell upon the no less sensitive soul of Tasso. 

Mr. Berenson’s book on Lotto! is one of the most interesting 
and valuable of recent additions to the history of Italian art. It is 
an attempt upon the lines and method of modern scientific art 
criticism, from Lotto’s extant pictures and a few documents, to trace 
the painter in his works and career from his education under Alvise 
Vivarini and Cima to his death at Loretto, and to interpret the man 
from his works. Mr. Berenson especially has explained the unique 
position which Lotto occupies in the Venetian School of the sixteenth 
century, and has laid considerable stress upon his connection with 
the Catholic reaction, or at least upon the analogies which may be 
traced in his work to some of the tendencies of the earlier phases of 
that movement. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century there were two rival schools of painting in Venice. The 
one, originating in part from Padua and headed by the Bellini, was 
the more powerful and popular, more in accordance with the spirit 
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of the Renaissance ; the other, which had arisen in Murano under 
the Vivarini, and was now led by Alvise Vivarini, was always more 
archaic and more essentially religious. It was from the former school 
that Giorgione, Titian, and the great masters of Venetian art sprang. 
On the death of Alvise Vivarini his school was mostly merged into 
that of Giovanni Bellini ; Lorenzo Lotto alone carried on its traditions 
into the epoch of the full Renaissance, and, with all the perfect 
power and the technical mastery of the sixteenth century, still shows 
traces of the characteristic forms and accessories and colouring of 
the earlier school. And, in this, Lotto stands alone amongst Venetian 
artists of his day. Mr. Berenson notes a certain analogy between 
Lotto and Carlo Crivelli, who had perhaps been the fellow-pupil of 
Lotto’s master Alvise under Giovanni and Antonio da Murano: “the 
one in certain aspects seems but the reincarnation in an advanced 
age of the other.” Like Crivelli, Lotto finally removed from Venice 
to the Marches of Ancona, thus carrying on the Muranese tradition ; 
like Crivelli, too, Lotto at times shows certain Umbrian influences 
in his work. 

Familiar examples of Lotto’s student period are the little “St. 
Jerome” of the Louvre, the “ Danaé” already mentioned, and the 
“Head of a Bearded Man” at Hampton Court. This portrait is 
thoroughly in the style of the earlier Venetians, but far more individu- 
alised and showing a more profound insight into the character of the 
person represented; the Andrea Odoni is a considerably later work. 
There is a complete-dearth of four years, 1508-12, between these 
early works and the long series of the artist’s matured productions. 
In the meantime a new element had been added to the making of 
Lotto; he had worked under Raphael in the Vatican, and had 
probably spent these years at Rome. When he appears again, it is 
no longer as a student but as a master ; he has passed with a bound 
into the perfected art of the complete Renaissance. It would seem 
that the more robust school of Bellini could not so receive the alien 
Umbrian influence. A call to Rome was usually of very doubtful 
benefit to Venetian painters. About the same time a follower of 
Bellini and Giorgione, Sebastiano Luciani, who like Lotto had first 
followed Cima (the chief pupil and assistant of Alvise), but had then 
left him to join the more popular school, came to Rome, and soon 
lost almost all his Venetian traditions, becoming at last a mere 
imitator (though always a most powerful one) first of Raphael and 
then of Michael Angelo. Lotto, on the other hand, returned to the 
north from Rome with his own Venetian personality in art perfected, 
but with a refinement and a spiritual grace caught from Raphael. 
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There are no Madonnas in the whole range of Venetian art more 
lovely than those in the three great altar-pieces at Bergamo, in which 
Lotto now poured out the new poetry of his soul. There is a fresh- 
ness and brightness about them which we scarcely find in his later 
altar pieces, splendid though these often are ; they are more lyrical, 
more free and almost joyous. Lotto’s angels, even to the end of his 
career, breathe forth a purely Raphaelesque tenderness and grace 
quite unlike those of any other Venetian master of the sixteenth 
century ; in his “Santa Conversazione” at Vienna, where the Angel 
crowns the Madonna with a garland of flowers, in the “ Nativity” at 
Brescia, in his “ Annunciations ” at Recanati and Ponteranica, they are 
spiritual beings of surpassing beauty. His Sante Conversazioni are, 
like those of the other Venetians, meetings of lovely and dignified 
persons in beautiful landscapes, but the poetry that inspires them is 
that of the Umbrian /avda instead of Tuscan dal/ata or canzone a 
ballo. 

There are no specimens of Lotto’s sacred pictures in the National 
Gallery or at Hampton Court, though his spirit has just touched Catena’s 
“St. Jerome” in the former collection and Palma’s “ Holy Family” in 
the latter ; it is shown in the bright and gay colouring, the peculiar 
scarlet and blue which Lorenzo and the earliest Venetians loved, 
and in the strongly marked play of lights. Exquisite though his 
religious pictures are, it is especially his portraits which place Lotto 
amongst the world’s greatest artists. It is his sensitiveness, some- 
times almost morbid, and his great pyschological skill that make 
these portraits so marvellous. Morelli has observed, “To under- 
stand Italian history it is absolutely necessary to study portraits, both 
male and female; for some portion of the history of the period 
is always written in those faces if we only knew how to read it.” ! 

The burden of these portraits of Lotto’s is that all Italy was not 
then so corrupt as we sometimes incline to suppose ; there were men 
and women untainted by its vices, as the members of the famous 
Roman Oratory of Divine Love ; there were priests and prelates full 
of apostolic fervour and pure zeal, even while the Medici and the 
Farnese sat,upon the Papal throne. Look at the “Prothonotary 
Apostolic” in the National Gallery, the “Dominican Monk” at Treviso, 
the “ Venetian Ecclesiastics Distributing Alms to the Poor” in the S. 
Antonino altar-piece of SS. Giovanni e Paolo—these are the new 
clergy arising, as the Rome of the Borgias passed away, to perform 
within the church what Luther was professedly doing without. 
Equally admirable are Lotto’s portraits of the laity, men and women ; 
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cach tells us a life history, a soul’s comedy or tragedy as the case 
may be. Mr. Berenson well remarks :—“ They have all the interest 
of personal confessions. Never before or since has anyone brought 
out on the face more of the inner life.”!_ The comedy is perhaps 
rarer, but we may find it in the picture at Madrid of the “ Bridegroom 
and Bride,” upon whom Cupid is laying a flowery yoke with a sly joke 
at the expense of the former, and in the portrait at Bergamo of a 
stout middle-aged lady trying desperately to look romantic by moon- 
light. But, as a rule, there is an air of almost oppressive sadness 
about Lotto’s sitters, as though the painter’s own melancholy view of 
life made him read a little of his own morbid self-consciousness and 
his religious aspirations into them. ‘These portraits all inevitably 
suggest some romantic or fanciful interpretation. Thus Morelli 
reads two stories of hopeless love and untimely loss into two 
pathetic pictures of sorrow-stricken men in the prime of life, which 
are in the Borghese and Doria galleries ; and Mr. Berenson discovers 
in that most beautiful family group in our National Gallery the 
history of a sensitive man and a less refined wife softened into 
sympathy with him.? 

There is another Venetian master whose works sometimes afford 
similar soul revelations—the elder Bonifazio Veronese. The whole 
pathos and tragedy of a girl’s ruined life is written upon the face of 
the younger woman listening to the music, in his “Dives and 
Lazarus ” in the Venetian Academy. 

The three pictures in the National Gallery fairly well represent 
this section of Lotto’s work—the Paduan professor, Agostino della 
Torre, with his more commercial brother, two naturally uncongenial 
natures tuned by affection into sympathetic harmony ; the Venetian 
husband and wife seated at the table while their little ones play with 
the cherries—the husband full of Lotto’s characteristic spiritual 
sadness and yearning, the wife not quite able to enter into his 
thoughts; and the ascetic prothonotary apostolic Giuliano. The 
fluttering letters on Giuliano’s table are characteristic of Lotto’s rest- 
lessness. He loves to introduce such things into his pictures, and, 
above all, the falling petals of roses—in the same nervous way as a 
man fidgets with paper or pulls to pieces a flower. Lotto scatters 
roses about the steps of Mary’s throne with a lavish hand in 
some of his Madonnas—there is a lovely instance in the picture at 
S. Bernardino in Bergamo—and this tendency grew in him until in 
the Madonna of the Rosary at Cingoli, one of his latest works, not 


1 Lorenzo Lotto, p. 319. 
* Italian Painters. Vol. i. pp. 235, 298. Lorenzo Lotto, p. 322. 
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only are Madonna and her Saints worshipped in a rose-garden, upon 
the branches of which little pictures of the fifteen mysteries are 
hung, but the cherubs have fine fun with the roses, pelting the stern 
Dominican with the petals or politely offering a peculiarly choice 
flower to the Virgin Sperandia. 

There is, finally, one more picture that bears Lotto’s name at 
Hampton Court—the “Concert ”—which was regarded by Morelli 
as an old copy of some lost work by Lotto. Although probably not 
to be connected in any way with this painter, it is interesting as the 
representative of a peculiar class of very fascinating pictures which 
are really painted poems in praise of music. By a curious coinci- 
dence the authorship of all the best-known specimens of this class 
is a matter of dispute—the “ Monk at the Harpsichord” and the 
“Three Ages” in the Pitti Palace are striking instances. Each 
seems to interpret the influence of an identical strain of music upon 
three different types of character, or upon a similar character at 
three different epochs in life. The “Concert” at Hampton Court 
is very similar to the “Three Ages” of the Pitti; but a girl now 
holds the music, and glances shyly at the representative of the second 
age who is looking over her shoulder. It was surely a just instinct 
that prompted the artists to keep to three figures in these painted 
poems, like the three lines of the Italian terza rima ; or, as here, only 
to add a fourth (like a line rhyming, so to speak, with the second), 
as though to close the canto or, perhaps, suggest another of a more 
passionate kind. When more figures are introduced, as in the 
“* Music Lesson,” by some rather second-rate follower of Titian in 
the National Gallery, the effect of the whole is weakened, like the 
caudated sonnet or the rhyming couplet that some Elizabethan 
writers added to the terza rima in their adaptations of that measure 
to English poetry. 

There are other and greater pictures which are so connected with 
contemporary events as to fill the same place in the history of the 
Renaissance as the lyrics of the Elizabethan drama do to the plays 
in which they occur. Such works as Botticelli’s “ Nativity,” with its 
allegorical bearing upon the pontificate of Alexander VI., and 
Mantegna’s “ Madonna of the Victory,” hiding the disgrace of 
Fornovo beneath the splendour of art, are the painted lyrics with which 
that subtle dramatist, Dame Clio, has adorned her tragedy of Italy’s 
downfall. Compared to them, these pictures upon music are like the 
lighter madrigals of the Elizabethan song-books in that same great 
period of our literature. 

EDMUND G. GARDNER. 














THE LYKE-WAKE. 


LONG stretch of bare Lancashire coast—only sandhills and 

sea. A safe coast to a landsman’s eye, till he learns better. 

Lifeboats are numerous here, and so are men to man them. Never 

signal from that sea appeals for help in vain; the Norse blood 

springs instinctively to the struggle with wind and wave, despite the 
heavy toll taken by the sea of the men of the old breed. 

To-night a goodly number of that same capable breed stood in 
groups on the shore, eyeing the fierce sea that thundered along the 
beach with flash of white surfin the darkness. Now and thenaclot of 
flying foam struck the cheek with a stinging slap like a bunch of 
nettles, and the wind had the scream of a sword cutting the air. 

But the fisher-folk stood impassive, indifferent so far as them- 
selves were concerned to the wild storm. ‘They were watching for 
the return of the lifeboat, which had gone out to a drifting disabled 
vessel. Occasionally one or other of the men spat thoughtfully on 
the rattling shingle, exchanged a word or two with his comrades, and 
then resumed his silent watch. The race is taciturn. That sea 
needs too strong a grip on oar and helm for breath to be wasted in 
idle chatter, and thus to speak little becomes a habit. 

There were scattered dwellings along the shore : fishermen’s 
cottages, a farm or two, and farther away on the right the dim lights 
of a village. The one-storied cottage nearest to the beach was more 
brilliantly illuminated than any, for most of the others showed only 
the red glow of firelight ; whereas from this, through the parted 
curtains and under the door, bright beams streamed out into the night. 
Yet those homes showed faces of children at the windows and shadows 
of women’s figures. This cottage alone had no sign of life. Nevertheless 
there was life within—and death. The man, a fisherman, had died that 
afternoon, and his widow sat by the fire keeping his death-watch, as was 
the custom. She was a comely woman, young and lissom, with grave 
eyes and smoothly banded hair of a lustrous brown. Sitting there 
gazing into the flames, her hands lying loosely on her lap, she was 
well-nigh as motionless as the dead man who lay on the bed in such 
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poor state as the scanty purse of a fisherman allowed. He had been 
carefully tended—was carefully tended even now. The sheet over 
him gleamed white as the foam flying over his roof ; the plate of salt 
on his breast was of curious old china borrowed from a neighbour ; 
and the two tall candles burning at his feet were of wax. The room 
had been cleared of all furniture save three or four chairs, the tall 
Dutch clock, and the table at the foot of the bed. On this table, 
besides the two candles, was placed food for the neighbours who 
would share the widow’s watch. 

The cottage was very, very silent, in strange contrast to the 
turmoil of the storm without. Only the babbling of the fire broke 
the stillness, for the clock had been stopped at the hour of death. 

Presently there came a knock at the door. The woman rose and 
opened it, admitting a gust of wind and a whirling ball of foam that 
struck the floor and lay quivering, its iridescent bubbles shining in 
the light of the guttering candles. A little lad stood on the 
threshold. 

“* Mother says ” he began. 

*Coom in,” said the woman in pleasant friendly tones, “ th’ open 
door makes th’ cannels sweel. Coom in wi’ thee!” 

The boy obeyed with a half-scared glance at the stark figure on 
the bed, so quiet under the white drapery that stirred and fluttered 
in the strong whistling gust from the door. 

“Mother says hoo’ll coom an’ set wi’ thee by-an’-by, but 
feyther’s i’ th’ lifeboat an’ they think as it’s cooming back, an’ so hoo’s 
watching for it, an’ a’ th’ neighbours wi’ her. They'll a’ coom in by- 
an’-by.” 

“Tell thy mother hoo needna hurry. This isna th’ first wake as 
I’ve kept. Stay, here’s summat fur theesen, Joe.” 

She took from the table a piece of coarse cake. The lad received 
it with a word of thanks, and disappeared into the foam-flecked 
darkness, the clatter of his clogs soon lost in the roar of the storm 
that filled the air. 

The woman closed the door, shutting out the sounds of the wild 
night. Throwing an armful of driftwood on the dying coals, she sat 
down again in the rocking-chair beside the fire. 

The wood began to burn with the soft beautiful violet and 
sapphire flames of ship logs, and fragments of boats tossed on the 
waves till the salt sea has penetrated every fibre ; and the thoughts in 
the woman’s soul rose and flamed too, coloured by the salt of life as 
the driftwood flames by the salt of the sea, and swaying as the 
wind in the chimney swayed those flickering tongues of changing light. 
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She had been married three years, and the man had been a good 
husband ; that is, he had meant to be a good husband, but 
he was not the man she had wished to marry. He had won her 
by a lie. Here the driftwood flames turned violet, and the watcher’s 
thoughts took that deep tinge. 

She looked into the past. She saw herself and Stephen her 
sailor-lover planning their future together in the little seaport town, 
whose lights could be faintly descried beyond those of the village. 
Then the fisherman who here lay dead told her Stephen was 
married to a woman at Whitehaven, and she believed the tale. So it 
happened that when the sailor next came home, he found his quaint 
gifts of coral and rare shells, boxes of sandalwood and lacquer and 
mother-of-pearl, all waiting for him; but his sweetheart was not 
waiting. She had married the fisherman. 

The violet flames deepened in colour and the woman’s thoughts 
deepened too. Well she remembered packing those gifts on the eve 
of her marriage. Each separate gift meant a dead hope as she laid it 
in the box, and the whole was the burial of her youth. The flames 
sank lower. She saw in them her home-coming to this cottage, and 
her husband’s exultation as he confessed the lie by which he had 
gained her. Probably he himself did not realise either the effect of 
his confession or the enormity of his offence. If the returning of the 
gifts had been burial of youth, this was heaping the clods over life 
itself. 

After that nothing seemed to matter much ; not even Stephen’s 
bitter reproaches when, on his return, he sought her out and learnt 
why he had been forsaken. His words fell on her ears as from a 
distance. He was still in life, and she was surely dead. Of what 
use was it to reproach a dead woman? 

Since then she had not seen him. She had heard of him now 
and then casually. He was not married. He seemed to harboura 
fierce resentment against her, the resentment of that slow northern 
blood that is so faithful and so unforgiving. Thus much she gathered 
from those who sometimes saw him. 

For the rest, she had been a good wife to the man she married. 
Gazing into the violet flames, now lightening again, she recalled the three 
years of her life with him. She had kept his house in order and 
comfort. Was it her fault that she had changed from a smiling rose- 
flushed girl to a still cold woman? He had resented the change, 
had expected the eyes that looked on Stephen would look on him 
with the same light in them. How could they? He had sworn, 
raved got drunk, struck her. Then had sullenly acquiesced. Yet 
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she would gladly have felt differently had that been possible, for she 
clearly saw her husband’s many fine qualities. He had been a brave 
man, self-forgetful when duty called him. Ever one of the first to 
respond to the lifeboat signal ; often, too, she remembered, when he 
was but just ashore, wet, tired, hungry. Yes, she remembered 
him turning instantly, silently from his own door; from food, 
warmth, dry clothes, to take his place among the life-savers and 
battle afresh with wind and sea. Did he not lie dead yonder on the 
bed from injuries received three weeks ago, when the lifeboat turned 
over in the surf? He had died as nobly and well as any soldier. 

Yes, he had possessed great qualities. Why could he not have 
married some one else? If only he had married some one else! The 
pity of it all! 

The driftwood flames shot up higher, little flashes of star-like blue 
playing in the violet. The woman rose with a sudden impulse of 
regret and compassion. Not that she could ever have felt differently. 
Love will not be constrained by mastery ” any more now than in the 
days of Chaucer or in any day that ever dawned on earth. But the 
pity of it all! Atleast she need not weary the soul on its death- 
journey. Whatever burdens it might have to bear, her own wrong 
should not be one of them. 

Standing at the foot of the bed and looking at the grim outline 
beneath the sheet, she addressed the dead man. “I bear thee no 
grudge,” she said solemnly. “Mind that. I bear thee no grudge. 
’Tis o’er an’ done wi’.” 

As the sound of her voice ceased, the silence in the cottage 
seemed more intense. Without, the crash of the breakers mingled 
with the screaming whistle of the wind in one continuous uproar. 
There came a sudden rattle of sleet on window and roof like a 
discharge of musketry. 

‘Tis o’er an’ done wi’,” repeated the woman. Then she turned 
away and once more sat down in the rocking-chair by the hearth. 

The driftwood flames were burning brightly. From violet they 
had changed to vivid jewel-blue—the colour of the summer heaven— 
blue as the sapphire pavement of the Lord in Sinai; and the 
woman’s thoughts took heayen’s colour too as that blue glitter flamed 
and danced upward. Her marriage was over and done with. She 
was free, and Stephen was still unwedded. Why should not the 
blossoming-time come again? To the earth the miracle of the 
spring-tide returns yearly. Is there no miracle for human lives? 
Must they alone unceasingly endure the winter of their discontent? 
As the sapphire flames rose and fell, the eyes looking on them beheld 
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fair visions shining in their blue brilliancy. The quay in the seaport 
town where the ships came home, and Stephen leapt ashore bronzed 
and laughing, and she stood waiting for him. Why should she not 
wait there again for him? Why should not these three past years 
drop out of their lives like an evil dream of the night? A faint 
shadow soon to be forgotten—passing away in happiness as the 
bleached, scarred wood was passing away in radiant blue flame. She 
told herself that she would forget, would return to the little seaport 
which had been her home and was still Stephen’s, and might—— 

Thus dreaming, her lips took the old happy curves; her eyes 
smiled into the lovely dancing flames, seeing in that shimmering 
sapphire the quay with its lapping waves, herself waiting, watching 
the approaching boat drawing nearer—nearer, Stephen springing 
ashore 

What was that? The click of the latch as the door opened, 
admitting a gust of wind that rushed in, blowing the driftwood 
flames to indigo. With the wind a man entered also, closing the 
door behind him ; a big, fair man, with wide blue eyes and a death- 
like look of utter exhaustion upon his face. Evidently he was one 
of the shipwrecked crew, for as he stood there in shirt and trousers, 
bareheaded and barefooted, the sea-water ran off him in streams, 
gathering round his feet in a gleaming pool. 

The woman started from her chair, and for an instant stared at 
him in mute terror. Had Stephen’s wraith come to tell her he was 
drowned? That could be no living man standing there so wet and 
white and silent, with that strange fixed gaze. 

She moved forward. 

‘Stephen !” she said. “Oh, Stephen !” 

He passed the back of his hand over his forehead confusedly, as 
though dazed, and she saw a dark bruise on one temple. 

“Liz!” he responded vaguely, yet with the light of recognition 
coming into his eyes. ‘Why, Liz, I didna’ know I wur i’ thy 
house !” 

Then he looked at the outlined figure on the bed. 

“ He’s dead,” she said, following the glance. “He dee’d this 
afternoon. Art tha hurt, Stephen?” 

For he slightly swayed as he stood. 

“Tm fair spent, lass, wi’ fighting wind an’ wave.” 

She put an arm round him to help him to the rocking-chair, into 
which he dropped as a man drops when the strength overtaxed for 
many hours fails suddenly. His old sweetheart hastily set on the 
fire the pot of broth that was standing on the hearth. 
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“Tt’ll be hot i’ a minute,” she said. “I'll get a warm shawl to 
wrap round thee.” 

Fear gripped her heart as she spoke, so white and ghastly did 
Stephen look as he leant back in the chair with closed eyes and that 
indefinable helplessness about him which betokens dangerous prostra- 
tion. In the cupboard was her husband’s whisky flask. She poured 
some of the spirit into a teacup and held it to the exhausted man’s 
lips. 

“Take a sup 0’ this, Steeve,” she implored, and her voice reach- 
ing his dulled senses, Stephen opened his eyes and drank a little. 
For a moment the whisky revived him. He looked at her with the 
tender glance she remembered of old. 

“T bear thee no grudge, lass!” he said ; and cold terror seized 
her, for had she not said these very words in farewell to the dead 
man lying over there motionless beneath the sheet? Was Stephen 
likewise bidding her farewell ? 

Vainly she tried to make him swallow more. The door, 
imperfectly shut, swung open under the pressure of the sea-wind 
without, and a swirling cloud of sleet blew in, falling about them like 
snow. 

‘See th’ May blossom?” he muttered feebly, as she pushed the 
door to and latched it with her disengaged hand. “It whitens a’ 
th’ place. I allus towd thee we’d be wed in May.” 

His head fell heavily on her shoulder and he sighed once or 
twice. Then he became very still. There was a soft rush as of 
falling leaves—the driftwood fire crumbling suddenly into grey ash, 
little glitters of blue and violet flame darting upward. These sank, 
leaving only glowing ash that threw a faint warm light over the droop- 
ing head of the man and the stricken face of the woman supporting 
him—a face hardly less deathlike than his. 

“Stephen !” she said in a whisper that had the keenness of pain, 
“Stephen!” But there was no answer. 

Presently the door opened once more and a neighbour entered, 
excited and voluble. 

“ Eh, th’ lifeboat’s back a’reet wi’ th’ crew an’ a’, but they’ve lossen 
one o’ th’ shipwrecked men—lossen himashore! He’s wandered off. 
Why, hast tha getten him here?” approaching the two. “Eh, 
woman !” in an awed voice, “he’s dead !” 

“ Ay,” dully, “he wur spent. An’—so am I 


1»? 


Cc. L. ANTROBUS. 
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SOME VANISHED VICTORIAN 
INSTITUTIONS. 


OCIAL life in Britain has greatly changed in many respects 
during the decades falling within the Victorian span. And 
the younger generation have, perhaps, little or no idea as to the 
multiplicity of rough and ready ways and habits which have grown 
out of date in the course of the reign. Yet’ many manners, amuse- 
ments, superstitions, and obsolete customs which excite expressions 
of horror or derision when accidentally brought to light in some 
benighted corner of the land we live in—such as the recent outcrop 
of cock-fighting in the Black Country, for example—were almost 
matters of everyday life and habits amongst large bodies of the 
people fifty or sixty years ago. 

Hanging judges justified their existence for some time after the 
coming in of the nineteenth century, but public sentiment in 1816 had 
reached a point sufficiently sensitive to be shocked by the stringing 
up of half a dozen men and four women in London one morning 
before breakfast, though up to 1824 there remained 223 offences 
which were made capital by the laws. “In the seven years from 
1819 to 1825, there were in England 579 executions, and of the 
wretched criminals hanged less than one-fifth were murderers, the 
remainder being strangled for such crimes as burglary, cattle stealing, 
arson, forgery, uttering false notes, horse stealing, robbery, sacrilege, 
and sheep stealing.” One woman, who had lifted a piece of cloth 
valued at 8s., from a shop-door in Ludgate Hill, London, in 1818, 
while wandering about with a starving child in her arms, was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. The jury strongly recommended her 
to mercy on account of her previous good character, but the judge— 
a very Jeffreys in severity—refused to endorse the »ecommendation ; 
mother and child were parted at the foot of the gallows, and the 
former launched into eternity in sight of the infant, whose lips were 
yet wet with its mother’s milk. 

Senseless severity continued the distinguishing mark of the crim- 
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inal code in 1837, when accessories before the fact as well as prin- 
cipals were liable to the death penalty for the following offences 
other than murder :—High treason, attempting to murder by any 
means, rape, robbery of the person when accompanied by stabbing 
or wounding, burglary with violence during night, setting fire to ships 
or inhabited dwelling-houses, and exhibiting false lights, or doing 
anything tending to the destruction of vessels in distress. John 
Knight Draper, found guilty of forging and uttering a cheque on the 
Godalming bank, and sentenced to transportation for life at the 
Home Circuit, Croydon, on August 3, 1833, was the first to escape 
capital punishment for forgery, and in sentencing prisoner Mr. Justice 
Parke observed that “this experiment of abolishing the punishment 
of death in nearly all instances of the crime of forgery had been 
made for the purpose of endeavouring to check it, by the certainty 
of severe secondary punishment. Unless the mitigation was found 
to have the desired effect, the Government would be under the 
painful necessity of reviving the now abolished punishment.” 

Though it might well have been inferred from the absence of any 
record of judicial interference with the liberty of the subject on the 
alleged ground of Satanic possession of a later date than 1727, that 
that gross form of superstition, which 


Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods, 


had long been dead and buried, the fact that the belief in that phase 
of witchcraft lingers in dark corners of the realm was evidenced in 
an atrocious way in county Tipperary so recently as March, 1895 ; 
a woman named Bridget Cleary being then barbarously roasted to 
death, at Ballyvadlea, by her husband and his abettors in the pre- 
sence of neighbours, under the delusion that she had become “ pos- 
sessed by the fairies,” and could only be restored to her proper 
identity through the exorcism of cleansing fire. 

Superstitious beliefs of a less cruel type still survive in outland 
districts—notably among the peasantry of Devon, where the fairy 
folk, “those spirits of a middle sort ”— 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell, 

Who just dropped half-way down, nor lower fell— 
still find a habitation and a name. The white witch, or skilly 
woman, finds here customers for her charms, and so recently as 
February 15, 1888, a case of alleged witchcraft was heard by the 
Totnes bench; a cab proprietor summoning his son for using 
threatening language and accusing him of bewitching his grand- 
daughter. In his defence the son solemnly assured the magistrates 
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that the plaintiff had bewitched his daughter, the result being that 
she suffered for months from chronic disease in the arms. After 
several Plymouth doctors had failed to work a cure she went into a 
hospital, where amputation of the arm was advised. That he refused 
to allow, and took her to a “whitewitch” at Newton, who said the 
girl was “overlooked” by her grandfather. The whitewitch, how- 
ever, Soon managed to counteract the influence and effected a cure. 
The abolition of private executions, if not growing grace, gave the 
deathblow to another form of superstition, which endowed the hand 
of a newly-hanged criminal with power to cure certain forms of 
bodily disease, so long as the body retained warmth. But the prac- 
tice was indulged in so late as April, 1845, when a murderer named 
Crowley was executed at Warwick and several women afflicted with 
wens and swellings had the seat of disease stroked by the warm 
hand of the dead man by dint of feeing Jack Ketch. 

A tournament, whose like will probably never be seen again, was 
held at Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire, on August 28, 1839, and following 
days. The magnificent spectacle, which had been two years in pre- 
paration, at the expense of the young Earl of Eglinton, seriously 
crippled the resources of that nobleman during many years, and was 
sadly marred by the inclemency of the weather. The place chosen 
for the lists was on the outskirts of the town of Irvine, in the midst 
of beautiful scenery, and under the shadow of Eglinton Castle. The 
arena comprised about four square acres, and the barrier in the 
centre of the ground, along which the jousting took place, was 
100 yards in length. Galleries to accommodate 3,000 spectators 
were erected, while two temporary saloons, each 250 feet long, were 
erected nearer the castle for the banquet and the ball. Each of the 
knights had a pavilion set apart for himself and attendants, and the 
decorations of the lists were of the most costly and magnificent 
description. Lady Seymour, in robe of violet, with the Seymour 
crest embroidered in silver on blue velvet, made a right regal Queen 
of Beauty, while the Marquis of Londonderry, in a magnificent tunic 
of green velvet, embroidered with gold, and continuations to match, 
acted as King of the Tournament. The procession of knights, men- 
at-arms, musicians, trumpeters, swordsmen, bowmen, &c., with all 
the eye-pleasing wealth of colour in costume common to ancient 
chivalry, was sadly shorn of its full effect by drenching rain, but the 
assembled multitude made as merry as they might. Of all the com- 
batants in the courses of jousting the Lord of the Tournament (Earl 
of Eglinton) proved most successful. Attention on the second day 
centred in a series of tilting bouts on foot between Prince Louis 
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Napoleon and the Knight of the White Rose (Mr. C. Lamb) ; both 
being in armour. On the third the festivities concluded with a 
tournay between eight knights, armed with swords ; in the course of 
which the Marquis of Waterford and Lord Alford became heated 
with the mimic clash of steel, and appeared to be plying their 
weapons in such good earnest that they were separated by the Knight 
Marshal. 

Striking a light sixty years ago was no easy, instantaneous process ; 
the lucifer match had not then come into common use, and the ob- 
taining of fire by means of flint and steel in dark, frosty mornings, 
often resulted in skinned knuckles and exemplified the old saying 
about “the more haste, the less speed.” As the precursor of the 
modern lucifer-match, the tinder-box, which varied in form and was 
generally ornamented in a rough fashion, is worth describing. The 
common kind was of wood, seven or eight inches long, about an inch 
in depth, and four inches wide. A partition divided it lengthways 
into two parts ; flint, steel, and brimstone-tipped matches being kept 
in one compartment, and in the other “tinder” of scorched linen. 
Ragged knuckles fell to inexperience essaying to bring out “the fire 
hidden in the veins of flint,” but handy people struck steel on flint 
until sparks flew out upon and ignited the tinder, and then applied 
the business end of a “ match” to it until the brimstone ignited. 
These matches, which continued to be hawked about in country dis- 
tricts less than thirty years ago, were thin splinters of resinous wood, 
five or six inches long, and about an eighth of an inch diameter, 
covered with melted brimstone on one end, and filled the whole 
house with sulphurous fumes while burning. The first improvement 
came with the advent of the friction match, in the earliest form of 
which the essentials were the old sulphur splints, reduced in length 
to two and a half inches, tipped with a mixture of antimony sulphide, 
chlorate of potash,and gum. These were packed in tin boxes, along 
with a folded slip of sandpaper for drawing the match on, and retailed 
at half a crown per box of fifty matches. 

Members of Parliament continued to “ frank” letters, by tracing 
their autograph on the outer half-sheet, in order to enable friends or 
constituents to save the postage, for many months after Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne. And before they were limited in their 
privilege, some of them took such an undue advantage of their 
position as to lighten considerably the correspondence expenditure 
of firms in which they might be interested ; while it was currently 
reported that one firm of wholesale merchants in Cheapside, London, 
used to buy franks for their business letters at the rate of forty- 
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eight shillings per gross from poor relations of certain members 
of Parliament, who supplied the franks with full knowledge of the 
purpose to which they were put. 

Burial rites were, not so long ago, rigorously denied to suicides, 
and the body was interred in unconsecrated ground in some 
churchyard between the hours of 9 p.m. and midnight; even that 
being a great advance on the practice in vogue up to 1823, when 
the law ordained that those who had “put hand” to themselves 
should be interred where two or more roads crossed, at the hour 
of midnight, and that a hedge-stake should be driven through the 
corpse before the grave was filled in. In the “ Old Curiosity Shop,” 
written in 1840, Dickens buries Quilp “with a stake through his 
heart in the centre of four lonely roads.” Another such ceremony 
suggested to Tom Hood the punning couplet :— 

And they buried Ben in four cross-roads 

With a stake in his inside 
and James Payn gives a vivid description of a suicide’s funeral in 
his novel, “Lost Sir Massingberd.” There was also the hosier’s 
domestic in Oxford, who cut her throat when forsaken by her lover, 
and was interred under shade of night in the King’s highway :— 

No priest in white did there attend, 

His kind assistance for to lend, 


Her soul to Paradise to send. 
Heigh-ho, Heigh-ho. 


No shroud her ghastly face did hide, 

No winding sheet was round her tied ; 

Like dogs, she to her grave was hied. 
Heigh-ho, &c. 

And then, your pity let it move, 

Oh pity her who died for love! 

A stake they through her body drove. 
Heigh-ho, &c, 

Distress among the lower orders in the three kingdoms half a 
century ago had entered upon a stage of slow starvation never likely 
to be experienced again—while|'peace endures at all events. In 
April, 1841, portents of a falling off in trade were revealed when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequergannounced a deficiency approaching 
two million pounds in the Budget, and a bad harvest that year, on 
the back of unusual stagnation of trade and a financial crisis, 
disastrously affected the condition of the wage-earning classes, 
especially in the manufacturing districts. During the whole of 
1842 the distress grew in intensity ; wages were very low, work was 
scarce, and, thanks to the operation of the Corn Laws, bread was 
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dear. By the autumn of 1842 the distress in England, to quote 
Miss Martineau, had “so deepened in the manufacturing districts as 
to render it clearly inevitable that many must die, and a multitude 
be lowered to a state of sickness and irritability from want of food ; 
while there seemed no chance of any member of the manufacturing 
classes coming out of the struggle at last with a vestige of property 
wherewith to begin the world again. The pressure had long extended 
beyond the interests at first affected, and when the new Ministry 
came into power there seemed to be no class that was not threatened 
with ruin. In Carlisle the Committee of Inquiry reported that a 
fourth of the population was in a state bordering on starvation— 
actually certain to die of famine unless relieved by extraordinary 
exertions. In the woollen districts of Wiltshire the allowance to the 
independent labourer was not two-thirds of the minimum in the 
workhouse, and the large existing population consumed only a fourth 
of the bread and meat required by the much smaller population of 
1820. In Stockport more than half the master spinners had failed 
before the close of 1842; dwelling-houses to the number of three 
thousand were shut up, and the occupiers of many hundreds more 
were unable to pay rates at all. Five thousand persons were walking 
the streets in compulsory idleness, and the Burnley guardians wrote 
to the Secretary of State that the distress was far beyond their 
management, so that a Government Commissioner and Government 
funds were sent down. Ata meeting in Manchester, where humble 
shopkeepers were the speakers, anecdotes were related which told 
more than declamation. Rent collectors were afraid to meet their 
principals, as no money could be collected. Provision dealers were 
subject to incursions from a wolfish man prowling for food for his 
children, or from a half-frantic woman, with her dying baby at her 
breast ; or from parties of ten to a dozen desperate wretches who 
were levying contributions along the streets. . . . At Hinckley one- 
third of the inhabitants were paupers; more than a fifth of the 
houses stood empty, and there was not work enough in the place to 
employ properly one-third of the weavers.” In other districts similar 
misery prevailed, and if North Britain did not protest with equal 
loudness, it was not because the pressure was less felt. Very many 
families therein were reduced from comparative affluence to a position 
of living from hand to mouth, and many Border weavers and their 
families were only kept from starvation during the winter months by 
feeding exclusively on salmon and turnips—the latter abstracted from 
the fields as opportunity offered, and the former poached on the 
Tweed after nightfall. 
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Leave to introduce a Bill for the repeal of the obnoxious window 
tax, which at that date realised about £1,200,000 per annum, was 
refused by 206 votes to 48 in the House of Commons on May 4, 
1837, but persistent agitation secured the repeal of the impost in 
July, 1851. The tax was four shillings on six windows or less, with 
a graduated scale up to £30 13s. for fifty windows in any one 
building early in the century, and the revenue in 1840 was about 
41,250,000 and £1,833,000 in 1850. In the following year about 
one house in every two hundred was returned as containing fifty 
windows and upwards; about six out of every twenty-five had ten 
windows and upwards; while over 75 per cent. contained seven 
windows and under. 

Selling a better-half in order to get rid of her, though happily 
rare, has not been quite unknown at different periods. One of these 
disgusting exhibitions, as the Doncaster Chronicle designates the 
transaction, took place in the market-place of Goole on December 5, 
1849, when a waterman named Ashton made a spectacle of his wife. 
During the treatment of her husband in Hull Infirmary, it appears 
that the wife, a buxom young woman, eloped with another man, 
taking with her a great part of the household furniture. On Ashton’s 
arrival at home he discovered the frailty of his fair one. On his 
ascertaining the hiding-place of the guilty pair soon afterwards matters 
were talked over and a salearranged. Accordingly on the Wednesday 
forenoon Ashton led his wife into the market-place with a halter 
round her waist, and there made her mount a chair for exhibition. 
On the “lot” being put up by an itinerant auctioneer, who dilated 
upon the splendid physical points of his subject, bidding opened at 
threepence, one shilling being next offered by a man old enough to 
be the victim’s grandfather. Matters then hung fire for some 
moments; but competition thereafter became more spirited, and 
eventually the woman was “knocked down” to her paramour for 
ss. 9@. Getting down from the chair in no way abashed, the woman 
snapped her fingers in her husband’s face, exclaiming, “‘ There, good- 
for-nought, that’s more than you would fetch !” and departed, ap- 
parently in high glee, with her new lord and master. 

Runaway marriages, once the favourite last resort of loving 
couples when “ hard-hearted ” guardians intervened and showed a 
disposition to make the hand go where the heart did not incline, 
gave Gretna Green a reputation far and wide throughout the first half 
of the reign. And, although Border irregular marriages were 
abolished by law in 1856, even yet, provided one or other of the con- 
tracting parties has resided twenty-one days in Scotland, marriages 
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may be speedily effected ; at least one celebration having taken place 
at Gretna since 1887. The service of matrimony as used by the 
“high priests of Gretna Green” was very simple. First of all, the 
parties were asked their names and places of abode ; then they were 
ordered to stand up in front of the “priest,” who inquired if they 
were single persons. Satisfaction having been given on that point, 
each was then enjoined to answer whether he or she came there of 
their own free-will. The man was then asked, “Do you take this 
woman to be your lawful wedded wife, forsaking all other, to keep to 
her as long as you both shall live?” And his “I do,” was followed 
by the female being addressed in similar terms; only the word 
“husband ” being substituted for “ wife.” The bride followed up her 
responsive affirmative by handing a ring to the bridegroom, who 
passed it on to the “priest.” Handing it back to the man the 
apostle of Hymen instructed him to put it on the fourth finger of the 
woman’s left hand, repeating the words, “ With this ring I thee wed, 
with my body I thee worship, with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.” Thereafter they clasped right hands—the woman saying, 
“What God joins together let no man put asunder ”—and the priest 
tied the marriage knot by saying, “ Forasmuch as this man and this 
woman have consented to go together by giving and receiving a ring, 
I therefore declare them to be man and wife before these witnesses.” 

While the above was the ordinary procedure when time permitted, 
anxious loving couples could rely upon being buckled fast and 
bedded within less than ten minutes after alighting when enraged 
relatives were known to be in hot pursuit. Registers have been pre- 
served of about 8,000 marriages irregularly celebrated at Gretna 
during the hundred years from 1753, and one wearer of the priestly 
mantle—Robert Elliot, who succeeded as “parson” in 1811— 
buckled no fewer than 3,872 runaway couples during the twenty 
years ending 1839. The average fee was from twelve to fifteen 
guineas, and though irregular marriages in that district had fallen off 
to forty-two in 1839, and forty-six in the preceding twelve months, 
the harvest was much richer in earlier years ; especially in 1824 and 
1825, when the number of marriages celebrated reached 196 and 198 
respectively. 

Tales of many an amusing incident or stiff fight connected with 
meetings of pursuers and pursued on the way to Gretna, or just 
after the ceremony had been hurried through by the “high priest,” 
might be told,-but these must give place to one specially tragic inci- 
dent during Paisley’s ministry, which he used to relate somewhat after 
the following manner, over a glass of toddy in the evening of his 
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days: A young English lady, daughter of a wealthy old baronet in 
the Midlands, had fixed her affections on the son of a neighbouring 
landed proprietor, with the tacit approval of her father. But, as if 
to prove that “the course of true love never did run smooth,” sud- 
denly it became known that the young gentleman’s father was in very 
embarrassed circumstances through betting and gambling. With 
the consent of the son the greater portion of the family estate was 
sold and the debts liquidated. Then the old baronet bade his 
daughter forget her first love and prepare to receive the addresses of 
another whose wealth was supposed to make up for his-lack of youth. 
The young lady, however, having the will, managed to find a way to 
keep up a correspondence with her sweetheart, and, as the result of 
occasional stolen interviews, he managed to persuade her to elope 
with him to Gretna, on the very night of the arrival of the new suitor 
for her hand. So well had measures been taken that the pair were 
speeding towards the Border before the flight was discovered. 

Almost frantic with rage the baronet, accompanied by his would- 
be son-in-law, started in pursuit. But they were too late. The 
handsome and well-matched fugitives had reached Gretna long before 
their pursuers came within sight of Carlisle, and were speedily made 
one in a room at the inn and furnished with a formal certificate of 
marriage. Taking Mr. Paisley aside after the ceremony, the bride- 
groom briefly explained why he apprehended being followed, and 
asked what course he would recommend. The old “ parson” gave 
his advice in such fatherly tones that his counsel as to prudential 
considerations had more influence with the bashful, blushing bride 
than the pleadings of her young husband, and she suffered herself to 
be conducted to the nuptial chamber, as it was always called, it being 
the custom for parties dreading immediate pursuit to retire there 
soon after the performance of the ceremony. In the middle of the 
night a chaise and four, driven at top speed, lumbered up to the inn, 
and as soon as admission was given in response to repeated blows 
with pistol butts, the pursuers rushed upstairs and attacked the door 
of the room in which the newly-married couple were. Just as the 
young husband was hurriedly dressing, in order to try and appease his 
father-in-law, the door yielded to the pressure and the old gentleman 
rushed in, pistol in hand. On seeing this the girl jumped out of bed 
in her night-dress to interpose ; but, alas! only in time to fall upon 
her lover’s corpse, for before she could intervene her father had 
fired with fatal effect. 

The startled household flecked into the guest chamber, where a 
shocking scene met their view. Bathed in blood, which welled from 
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a wound over the heart, lay the lifeless youth beneath the senseless 
form of his love—maiden, wife, and widow within one short day— 
while the grim father stood looking on in a state of stupefaction 
the fatal weapon still smoking in his hand. Recovering himself with 
an effort, the murderer threatened to shoot the first person who 
should oppose his departure, raised his daughter in his arms, and 
departed with her in his chaise before she had recovered conscious- 
ness. When brought to trial the father got off through some legal 
quirk, but lived thereafter shunned by his former friends and neigh- 
bours ; the daughter never got over the shock of seeing her husband 
slaughtered before her eyes, and died soon after of a broken heart. 

The inconvenient, ill-hung post-chaises in which valetudinarians 
travelled, and romantic young couples sped to Gretna or Lamberton 
Toll, did not long survive the Victorian air, but more than a 
score of years passed before the last stage-coach was laid up, although 
the Zimes thought fit to print the following singular obituary of one 
on September 5, 1840:—“ Died, on Friday last, the London and 
Leeds mail coach, in the 56th year of its age. It first commenced 
running (through Nottingham) on the 26th of July, 1785, and ceased 
on the 28th of August, 1840. The immediate cause of its dissolu- 
tion is the spread of railways.” 

Ploughing oxen may sometimes be noticed slowly turning over 
the soil in parts of Wiltshire, also in the counties of Sussex, Dorset, 
Oxford, and Gloucester ; but these relics of agricultural economy in 
Biblical times are scarcely to be met with in any other county. 
Sixty years since, and for at least thirty seasons thereafter, every 
large farm in that part of the country had several teams of oxen. 
They were also in common use in many other districts, and it was 
the custom to fatten off the animals after working them in the yoke 
for eight or ten years. Now, old beef has become almost unsaleable, 
and their use for draught purposes, even in the most conservative 
agricultural communities in the south of England, is decreasing, 
although, especially when collars are substituted for the common 
yokes, oxen are said to prove less expensive than horses in all 
ordinary farm work. 

Stocks were in use for the maintenance of public order within 
living memory. Every village-green boasted of the possession of 
such an instrument of indignity in the “ good old times ”; and some 
hard-headed sons of toil must yet be alive who recollect setting out 
“on the loose” one night and awaking to consciousness with a 
terrible thirst and their feet in the stocks ; an object of derision to 
the whole little community. The latest instance chronicled, so far 
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as we have been able to trace, occurs in the Odserver of October 27, 
1839 :—“ At Ipswich, John Roberts was convicted of profane 
swearing, &c., and was sentenced to sixteen days’ hard labour, at the 
end of which time to be placed in the stocks for six hours.” 

Although flogging at the cart’s tail is generally supposed to have 
ceased after 1827, various instances are on record up to 1836, when a 
man convicted of robbery from the person was slowly paraded 
through the principal street of Saltash “ with bare back and flogged 
at the cart’s tail, to which one of his hands was lashed at either side. 

. Two men, armed with cats-of-nine-tails, laid on heavily, and 
were scolded by the beadle, or crier in uniform, for not hitting 
harder.” The punishment was sometimes reduced to a farce when 
the administrating hand had been well “ oiled,” or belonged to a 
soft-hearted officer of justice, as in a case mentioned by the poet 
Cowper, where the thief was the only one concerned who suffered 
nothing. A youth had stolen some iron-work at Olney. “ Being 
convicted,” says Cowper, “he was ordered to be whipt, which 
operation he underwent at the cart’s tail, from the stone house to the 
high arch, and back again. He seemed to show great fortitude, 
but it was all an imposition upon the public. The beadle, who per- 
formed it had filled his left hand with red ochre, through which, after 
every stroke, he drew the lash of his whip, leaving the appearance of 
a wound upon the skin, but in reality not hurting him at all. This 
being perceived by Mr. Constable Hinschcomb, who followed the 
beadle, he applied his cane, without any such management or pre- 
caution to the shoulders of the too merciful executioner. The scene 
immediately became more interesting. The beadle could by no 
means be prevailed upon to strike hard, which provoked the con- 
stable to strike harder ; and this double flogging continued till a lass 
of Silver End, pitying the pitiful beadle, thus suffering under the 
hands of the pitiless constable, joined the procession, and, placing 
herself immediately behind the latter, seized him by his capillary 
club, and, pulling him backwards by the same, slapt his face with a 
most Amazonian fury.” 

The pillory continued to be used on special occasions until its 
abolition in 1837. In that engine of punishment the culprit was 
compelled to stand the public assize with head and hands immovably 
fixed, while roughs of both sexes pelted him (or her) with filth and 
whatever else came handiest. “It was a punishment which it 
was indeed dreadful to undergo,” says LI. Jewitt. ‘The dishonest 
baker and the cheating ale-wife, the seller of putrid flesh and 
the night bawler, the forger of letters, and the courtesan, alike, in 
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the early days of its institution felt its sad effects, and it became at 


once-— 
The terror of the cheat and the quean, 
Whose heads its often held, I ween. 


And in later days free-speaking men, free-thinking politicians, free- 
writing authors, and free-acting publishers were doomed to bear its 
infliction. .. . To some poor starving authors and obscure pub- 
lishers the pillory became a real blessing. They were condemned 
to it poor and unknown ; they stood in it an hour or more, and then 
stepped out of it national martyrs whom many delighted to succour 
and honour. But not so with others. Some sensitive minds died 
through very shame and mortification, others died through ill-usage, 
and thus the pillory had its victims as well as the gallows.” 

Duelling flourished until the Prince Consort, shocked by the issue 
of an engagement in which a Lieutenant Monro killed his brother-in- 
law, Colonel Fawcett, in 1843, took up the subject so warmly that 
the War Office authorities were forced to deal a death-blow to the 
practice in April, 1844, by the issue of Amended Articles of War, 
declaring that it was “suitable to the character of honourable men to 
apologise and offer redress for wrong or insult committed, and equally 
so for the party aggrieved to accept frankly and cordially explanation 
and apologies for the same.” As military men had been the chief 
supporters of the creed which sanctioned the wiping out of differences 
of opinion in blood, this somewhat belated step discredited duelling 
and acted as an extinguisher upon the race of quasi-professional 
bullies who were always on the outlook for a “safe thing”—and these 
small sword or hair-trigger exponents, even where their prey was not 
absolutely inexperienced, generally managed to secure choice of 
weapons by extorting challenges—in order that they might strut 
about, like a cock on a dung-hill, in all the glory of adding another 
to the list of their duels with their favourite weapon. 

Royalty gave its sanction to the duelling code of honour when 
the Duke of York accepted a challenge from Colonel Lennox, of the 
Coldstream Guards, consequent upon a dispute at a London club, 
and the other end of the social scale was represented by two race- 
course haunters named Young and Webber, who suffered twelve 
months’ imprisonment in 1838 for participation as seconds in an 
“affair of honour” on Wimbledon Common, in which John Flower 
Mirfin was killed, on August 22 of that year. Francis Elliot, who 
fired the fatal shot, escaped abroad. The quarrel arose in a drinking 
saloon after returning to London from Epsom races, and the mur- 
derer, on hearing his antagonist heaving his last sigh, remarked to a 
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casual spectator, “I have done for the ——.” Then, without so 
much as a second glance at the dying man, Elliot and his well- 
matched seconds hurried off. Duelling being supposed to be 
restricted to gentlemen, a contemporary has the following charac- 
teristic paragraph on the encounter :—“ The parties concerned in this 
affair, though aping the barbarous code of refined honour, can appa- 
rently claim only a very doubtful gentility. Elliot is the nephew of 
an innkeeper at Taunton, and was recently an officer in the British 
Auxiliary Legion in Spain, where he was chiefly notorious for his 
numerous duels. Mirfin was lately a linendraper in Tottenham 
Court Road, London, and Young was, or ought to have been, had 
he not disagreed with his father, a brickmaker at Haddenham.” 

Boys as well as men thirsted after the spurious badge of courage ; 
so when two Worcester schoolboys fell out about the meaning of a 
Latin phrase, the consequence was a challenge. Pistols were chosen, 
and the youngsters made better practice than some of their elders ; the 
ball of the one passing through the hat of the other, and the returned 
ball through the flap of the first firer’s coat. Some grown-up people 
were attracted to the rendezvous by the firing and put an end to the 
affair, greatly to the disgust of the juvenile fire-eaters, as the seconds 
were reloading for a further exchange of shots. 

The last duel of any note between English subjects on English 
ground is generally described as occurring in May, 1845, between 
Lieutenants Hawkey and Seaton, when the latter was killed, but 
very many duels were fought during the next fifteen years. Mention 
may be made of a meeting between Sir Robert Peel and Mr. B. 
Osborne, M.P., near London, on April 27, 1853, when the ball from 
the weapon used by the Member for Middlesex perforated Sir 
Robert’s coat sleeve, and the meeting terminated without bloodshed. 
Another encounter took place sixteen years later at Malvern Wells, 
between a pugnacious Briton and a Frenchman, swords being the 
weapons employed. The Englishman was wounded in the sword- 
arm, but ultimately disarmed his opponent. Perhaps the ridicule 
excited in London society by a duel between Lord Malden and 
Captain Hawkins, near Reigate, in 1853, in which the fire-eaters only 
managed to scare a terrified cock pheasant out of an adjacent hedge- 
row, did much more than all the terrors of the law to extinguish the 
duelling cult in England. 

Slavery did not nominally exist in the British dominions when 
the present reign began, but there were many white slaves neverthe- 
less. Young lives were rendered bitter under a species of child- 
slavery in collieries and factories, and multitudes of both sexes were 
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so overworked that few of them lived out half their days, according 
to the span allotted by the Psalmist. 

Children of eight years old and upwards were then kept at work 
in cotton factories for fourteen and fifteen hours a day, and cruelly 
abused by heartless overseers if they fell asleep through exhaustion 
or afforded the slightest pretext for ill-treatment. ‘ My first recol- 
jections of the factory people of Lancashire,” says the late W. A. 
Abram, of Blackburn, “date from the year 1843. . . . I have often 
watched the factories ‘loosing’—to use a local phrase—towards 
eight o’clock in the evening, and noticed how the poor jaded 
creatures—men, women, and children, who had been kept inces- 
santly at work, with the briefest intervals for meals devoured hastily 
in the rooms, from five in the morning—dragged their limbs wearily 
up the steep hill to their homes. Many of them were grievously 
deformed in frame, their skins and clothing smeared with oil and 
grime, the young among them sickly and wan, the middle-aged pre- 
maturely broken down and decrepit, and all so evidently dejected in 
spirit, seemed to my young eyes the very embodiment of hopeless- 
ness. The common bodily deformity was partially due to the prac- 
tice of setting children to heavy work before their limbs had become 
set, and partly to the propulsion of machinery in certain depart- 
ments of the manufacture by the knees of the operative. It was no 
wonder if these disagreeable impressions led one to consider the old 
factory system as a system of galling and grinding slavery. The 
Hours of Labour in Factories Act, passed in 1844, and materially 
amended in 1847 and 1856, worked a thorough reform.” 

In coal mines miserable little children, serfs in everything but 
name, were employed as beasts of burden in dragging coal in little 
boggies along tunnels not more than thirty inches in height ; the drag- 
chain being fastened to a belt round the waist. The boy or girl was 
obliged to travel on all-fours, and the chain passed between what, in 
that posture, might be called the hind legs. One witness before the 
Parliamentary Commission of 1842 testified that he went into the pit 
at seven years of age, and said he had seen many draw at six. The 
poor little things could not straighten their backs during the day, 
and when they drew the coal the grazing of the chain used often to 
rub off the skin from the inside of the thigh until the blood came; 
yet they were beaten if they complained. 

Yet another system of enthralment of the hapless offspring of 
poverty, akin in many respects to the organised bondage formerly 
prevalent under the slaveholders of the West Indies, was general so 
recently as 1867 throughout the counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, 
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Suffolk, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Bedford, &c. Gangmasters hired 
young workers at starvation wages, collected them into bands of 
twenty or more, and let out their labour to farmers at specified prices 
for each contract job ; the profit of the driver depending upon his 
bustling his hands forward as hard as possible. The members of the 
gangs, who were employed in thinning turnips, weeding wheat, pick- 
ing up stones, spreading manure, &c., were of all ages from six years 
and upwards, and of both sexes, all working together. In many 
cases where the workers were not all pigged together in some barn 
for the night, most of them had to tramp several miles—sometimes 
as much as seven or eight—to and from the scene of labour at early 
morning and late evening ; the backs of both boys and girls being 
between-times oft made acquainted with the whip or supple ashplant 
carried by the taskmaster. All the work having to be done in a 
stooping posture, it proved very trying ; especially so to weakly girls. 
And had it not been that children of tender years were often carried 
part of the way home by the bigger ones, some of them would never 
have reached home at night—as may be gathered from the fact that 
parents, going out to meet little toddlers, whom they had felt com- 
pelled to send out for the sake of the 3d. a day offered, sometimes 
found them quite overcome with exhaustion, lying sound asleep 
on the roadside; while from a moral point of view the gang 
atmosphere proved so deteriorating that all sense of modesty and 
decency was speedily lost. 

Though illicit trading, so far as respects attempts to elude pay- 
ments on dutiable articles at ports of entry, still survives—penalties 
recovered in one recent year over £8,000 for 4,700 offences, in 
which 240 gallons of whisky and 16,756 lbs. of tobacco were ccn- 
fiscated—the dare-devil race of smugglers who still contrived to do 
a tidy bit of business of a very remunerative kind in the way of run- 
ning cargoes from the Channel Islands, France, and Holland during 
the autumn and winter months for the first eight years of the 
Victorian era, at least, appears to have died out. So profitable was 
the trade that so long as one cargo out of three escaped seizure the 
business paid well enough. In evidence before a Parliamentary 
Committee in 1845, it was stated that during the first month of 
that year at least nine smuggling cutters belonging to Rye took in 
large quantities of goods with the object of distributing these in 
England without paying toll to the Excise, and a list, prepared from 
authentic sources, shows that no fewer than fifty-two boats and 
eighty-one men belonging to the small fishing village of Cawsand 
were in the habit of making occasional runs to Roscoff for 
contraband during the ten years ending 1842. 
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Smuggling of the lighter kind, to which, like poaching, little or 
no discredit is commonly attached, was carried on in Celtic atmo- 
spheres long after it had died out in districts more veneered, and it is 
just possible that even now, on the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury, people who know their way about may depend on being sup- 
plied on reasonable terms, under cover of night, with a keg of real 
mountain dew which no gauger ever set eyes on. However that 
may be, through the lowering or abolition of duties on articles of 
common consumption and the activity of an efficient Revenue corps, 
the occupation of the “free trader” has departed to such an extent 
that almost half a century has elapsed since the last attempt to 
“ run” a contraband cargo on the British coast in the teeth of the 
coastguard. Reasons of space forbid tapping the extensive field of 
“free trade” anecdote, but graphic details of smuggling in its 
palmiest days are embalmed in “Guy Mannering,” also in “The 
Smuggler,” by G. P. R. James. 

Prize fights between two-legged, four-legged, and feathered brutes 
were all in vogue in early Victorian days, and highly popular. The 
University boat-race, indeed, does not now arouse greater excitement 
than a “mill” between notorious prize-fighters did then ; although it 
is safe to say that the exhibitions were frequently as fraudulent 
as they were savage. Broken jaws and battered features formed 
part of the anticipated attractions at these country outings, and if 
death resulted the jury were pretty sure to acquit the accused. 
Fights usually lasted through forty or fifty rounds; betting was 
heavy, and victory was not infrequently sold for a consideration in 
the same fashion which has brought professional pedestrianism into 
disrepute. 

In Hugh Miller’s “First Impressions of England” there is a 
notable account of his experiences in the autumn of 1845 on arriving 
at Wolverton, where a policeman accounted for the unwonted state 
of excitement by explaining that a battle for the championship belt 
was to come off in the neighbourhood next day between Bendigo, of 
Nottingham, and Caunt, of London (the holder), and that all the 
blackguards in England had been let loose upon the district. Two 
days later the geologist had an opportunity of sizing up the Notting- 
ham lamb. The ’bus in which he was being carried Londonwards 
* stopped for a few seconds as we entered Newport Pagnell to pick 
up a passenger,” he says, “and a tall, robust, hard-featured female, 
of some five-and-forty or so, stepped in. ‘ Had we heard,’ she asked, 
when adjusting herself with no little bustle in a corner of the con- 
veyance—‘ had we heard how the great fight had gone?’ ‘No!’— 
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my two companions had not so much as heard that a great fight 
there had been. ‘Oh, dear!’ exclaimed the robust female, ‘not 
heard that Bendigo challenged Caunt for the championship !—ay, 
and he has beaten him too. Three hundred guineas a side!’ 
‘Bad work, I am afraid,’ said the gentleman in black. ‘Yes,’ 
exclaimed the robust female, ‘bad work, foul work ; give ’em fair 
play, and Bendigo is no match for Caunt. Hard stiff fellow, though ! 
But there he is!’ We looked out in the direction indicated, and 
saw the champion of all England standing at a public-house door, 
with a large white patch over one eye and a deep purple streak 
under the other. He reminded me exceedingly of Bill Sikes, in the 
illustrations by Cruickshank of ‘ Oliver Twist.’ For two mortal hours 
had he stood up under the broiling sun of the previous day to knock 
down and be knocked down in turn, all in a lather of blood and 
sweat, and surrounded by a ring of the greatest scoundrels in the 
kingdom. And the ninety-third round had determined him the best 
man of the two and the champion of all England. . . . There had 
been sad doings in the neighbourhood—not a little thieving in the 
houses, several robberies on the highway, and much pocket-picking 
among the crowds ; in short, as a reporter of a sporting paper, the 
Era, who seems to have got bitten somehow, summed up his notice 
of the fight, ‘had the crowds brought together been transported 
en masse to Botany Bay, they would have breathed forth such a 
moral pestilence as would have infected the atmosphere of the 
place.’ Pugilisi has been described as one of the manifestations of 
English character and manners. I suspect, however, that in the 
present day it manifests nothing higher than the unmitigated 
blackguardism of England’s lowest and most disreputable men.” 
Perhaps the fight in which opponents were apparently most 
unequally matched was the desperate contest at Farnborough on 
April 17, 1860, between Tom Sayers, champion of England, a light- 
weight only about 5 feet 8 inches in height, and John Heenan, a 
huge American standing 6 feet 1 inch in his stockings. So well, 
however, were strength and reach matched by skill and activity that 
a draw was eventually proclaimed ; each man receiving a silver belt. 
Recollections of the horrible resurrection system, which flared 
out in all its iniquity through the Burke and Hare murders, were still 
so green in early Victorian days that special precautions were taken to 
prevent the desecration of cemeteries by digging unusually deep 
graves and keeping watch against those who preyed on bodies. And 
on the slightest breath of suspicion in other parts of the country 
many similar scenes were enacted to that observed in London about 
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fifty years ago, when, as the result of a quarrel over the division of 
the proceeds of illicit exhumations in Curtain Road churchyard, one 
of the snatchers caused information to be left overnight at several 
houses of mourning that those who were lamented no longer lay in 
the earth but had risen with the assistance of the “ shovel and the 
hook.” Indescribable consternation was caused by the dreadful 
intelligence. Hundreds hastened to the burial-ground next morning, 
and as the news spread relatives of recently deceased persons flocked 
to the cemetery, which in a few hours contained between 2,000 and 
3,000 Curious and agitated spectators. Various graves were opened 
and no fewer than nineteen coffins without corpses were dug up. 
The death-clothes remained in the coffins, and it was assumed that 
the depredators raised the bodies through holes dug a few feet from 
the mounds over the graves in a sloping direction. As the burial- 
ground appeared to be quite inaccessible to thieves, however inge- 
nious, without the connivance of the person who had charge of it, 
a furious attack was made upon the house of the grave-digger by 
bereaved relatives. The grave-digger himself was seized and thrown 
into an open grave, and would have been actually buried alive had 
it not been for the arrival of the police. 

The increasing demand for anatomical subjects in schools of 
medicine, which was not met to the extent of one-fiftieth part by the 
supply of bodies legally available for dissection, namely, those of 
murderers, led to the institution of the villainous trade of body- 
snatching, long carried on without the cognisance of the general 
public. Churchyards within fifty miles of large towns were ravaged 
by “resurrection men,” who acquired an extraordinary degree of 
skill in carrying out their work. Having selected a grave or graves 
during the day a party would repair to the chosen churchyard at 
night with a horse and trap, in which were sacks and the various 
implements required. Only the soil at the head of the coffin was 
removed, then part of the lid was broken off by the aid of a lever, 
and the body drawn out by the head ; the clothes being removed and 
replaced in the coffin before filling in the earth again and removing 
as far as practicable all traces of violation. Three-quarters of an 
hour or less sufficed to carry out the whole operation. Originally 
the price of a body was from one to two guineas, but increased 
demand and inadequate supply so raised the value that a Cockney 
body-snatcher, in evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, 
admitted having supplied 305 bodies of adults at about £4 each to 
schools of medicine in England during 1809 and 1810, in addition to 
forty-four bodies of children under’three feet in height, these latter 
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eing sold at so much per inch. As cemeteries became closed to 
resurrectionists by increased vigilance, the price rose to twelve and 
sixteen guineas per corpse, eighteen and twenty guineas being paid 
under exceptional circumstances. 

Tempted into the trade by the high prices in centres of medical 
study were scoundrels who speedily lost any slight original concep- 
tions as to the sanctity of human life, and in the end sometimes 
made a “subject” to supply an order if no dead body seemed other- 
wise immediately available. Amongst that class was one destined to 
bequeath from the gallows a name for the practice of murder by 
suffocation for anatomical ends which has become classical. 

On November 1, 1828, all Edinburgh was ringing with the news 
that a den of murder had been discovered in the West Port, and that 
two Irishmen, named Burke and Hare, with their wives, had been 
arrested. The discovery came about through the disappearance of 
an old Irishwoman whom Burke had inveigled into his dwelling, 
where she had been plied with drink by her false friends and then 
suffocated. Hare and his wife were admitted as evidence against 
their companions in guilt; Burke was convicted, but the charge 
against his wife was found “ Not proven.” While awaiting execution 
William Burke made a confession to the following effect. A man 
who owed Hare £4 having died, Hare proposed that, to re- 
imburse himself, the body of his debtor should be sold. In accord- 
ance with this proposal the dead man was taken out of the coffin, 
which was filled up with stones and rubbish. Thereafter the body 
was bought for £7. 10s. by a surgeon, who, far from asking any 
inconvenient questions, made no enquiries of the vendors, but told 
them he would be pleased to see them when they had another body 
to dispose of. That fatal laxity seems early to have suggested 
murder. About the beginning gf April, 1828, the first victim fell at 
the house of Hare, who kept a small low-class lodging-house ; and 
between that time and October 31 of the same year sixteen persons 
were done to death in the abode of one or other of the precious 
pair ; some being taken at a disadvantage when ill, but the greater 
number having previously been made drunk. 

Three years later the existence of a syndicate of like nature— 
this time in the English metropolis—came to light through the 
offering of the body of a boy for sale at King’s College. The 
demonstrator of anatomy, having reason to suspect foul play from 
the appearance of the body, lodged information with the authorities, 
and, as the result of investigation, the three men concerned in the 
sale—body-snatchers named Bighop, Williams, and f May—were 
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found guilty, the two former being hanged. The custom of the trio 
as disclosed by Bishop was as follows. They used to make their 
victims drunk, mixing laudanum with the liquor. A cord being tied 
to the feet of a stupefied wretch, he was then let down a well in the 
garden of the chief conspirator ; after which the cord was attached 
to a stake, while the operators took a turn and a glass of liquor 
“to occupy the time”—the subject being left in the water longer 
than was necessary to produce suffocation, under the impression that 
the rum and laudanum would “run out of the body at the mouth.” 
Three persons, according to Bishop, had been thus murdered ; the 
“things,” as the bodies were styled, being disposed of at £8 and 
410 apiece. 

Among less unsavoury reminiscences may be given one of two 
London resurrectionists who, happening to light on a fellow dead 
drunk in the gutter one dark night, bagged him and bore him in 
haste to a certain anatomist. “The private bell gave a low tinkle, 
the side-door down a dark court opened noiselessly, the sack was 
cautiously emptied of its contents in the cellar, and the fee paid 
down. In an hour or two after, the same ceremony (the subject this 
time being really defunct) was repeated. The bell sounded a third 
time, and the anatomical charnel-house received another inmate. The 
tippler, having now slept off his potations, began to grope about, and 
finding all dark, and himself he knew not where, bellowed lustily. 
This was just as the outer door was closing on the resurrection men, 
who, being asked what should be done with the noisy fellow, answered 
coolly, ‘ Keep him till you want him.’” 

Convict transportation, under the abuse of which to the better 
inclined “lags” Australia became a hell upon earth, was suspended 
for a period of two years as regarded men in 1847, as the outcome of 
disclosures of the abominations existing in Norfolk Island and further 
frightful revelations from Van Diemen’s Land. Six years later, trans- 
portation to the Australian colonies, which had continued uninter- 
ruptedly from 1784, was given up by the British Government, except 
as regarded persons under sentence for fourteen years or for life ; and 
even as to the latter class the final shipment of convicts was to West 
Australia in 1867. 

Everybody that was anybody drank more or less—mostly more— 
a generation or two ago, in accordance with one or other of the poet’s 
five reasons for drinking :— 


** Good wine—a friend—or being dry ; 
Or lest we should be by-and-bye ; 
Or any other reason why.” 
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Among the people intoxicants were consumed at all hours and on 
every possible occasion in England and Ireland. Scotland, notwith- 
standing the prevalent Calvinistic tinge of thought, in her inmost 
heart having a strong belief that “ freedom and whisky gang thegither,” 
was in that respect no way behind her neighbours, honouring alike 
births, deaths, and marriages by copious libations. Marriages were 
most “honoured,” though funerals in many districts ran up so well in 
the “ John Barleycorn” Stakes that twelve or twenty glasses of whisky 
have been consumed by most of the invited before setting out from 
the house of mourning to the churchyard, when the surviving relatives 
did not stint the customary liquid refreshments. ‘What kind of 
a funeral was it?” inquired a neighbour of Grace Whithorn on her 
return from being present “in the house” on a mournful occasion. 
“Oh!” was the reply, “it was a delightful funeral—just like a wee 
wedding!” Nowadays burials are attended by no drinking bouts 
before “the lifting,” and even at weddings more tea than whisky is 
consumed ; but the fun at the latter is of as hearty a nature as ever, 
and as many life friendships are perhaps there formed as in the 
palmiest of deep-drinking days. 

Not so very long ago people used to be under the thumb of the 
tax-gatherer from the cradle to the grave, and even a generation ago 
there was only too much truth in the intelligent foreigner’s summing 
up of the scope of British taxation. ‘“ The people,” said he, “are 
taxed in the morning for the soap that washes their hands; at nine 
for the coffee, the tea, and the sugar they use for breakfast ; at dinner 
for the salt to flavour their meat, and for the beer they drink ; in the 
evening for the spirits to exhilarate ; all day long for the light that 
enters their windows ; and at night for the candles to light them to 
bed.” To-day the case is so far altered that the necessaries of life 
enter the country duty free. Taxes on knowledge have vanished, 
and knowledge, like the lump of leaven in the measure of meal, is 
steadily and surely influencing the whole national life and character. 
In proof of the latter statement it may be pointed out that outside 
Scotland, where even then 78 per cent. of those entering into holy 
wedlock signed their names in the marriage register, education was 
in so neglected a condition that of all those married in 1836, in 
England no fewer than forty-three out of every hundred proved un- 
able to write their own name, while in Ireland 52 per cent. were 
illiterate. For the year ending January 1, 1895, however, the pro- 
portions unable to sign otherwise than by mark at nuptial ceremonies 


were; England and Wales—males, 4°6 per cent., and females, 5°4 ; 
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Scotland—2°77 among men, and 4°51 among the women ; Ireland— 
males, 17°0 per cent., and women, 15°7. 

Last among the survivals in conflict with the spirit of the age may 
be noted promotion by purchase in the army—which retarded in- 
definitely the advancement of efficient officers and conspired to drop 
all the honours of the service into the laps of wealthy individuals of 
no special talent who could afford to pay for them, which only came 
to an end in 1871. Under the system merit and fitness went for 
nothing, and so difficult was it for a man without money to get on in 
the British army that a good officer without the wherewithal to pur- 
chase a company might remain a lieutenant for twenty years, to be 
soured, in all probability, by seeing brother officers of less standing 
raised above him by the power of money again and again, and even 
then only obtain his captaincy by some unlooked-for augmentation 
in the establishment. Strangely enough, in the Navy brains and hard 
work were given scope to carve out advancement at the same time 
that in the sister service promotion had to be bought, and that at a 
price frequently double the official value of the post. While traffic 
in commissions was largely affected by the district in which the par- 
ticular regiment was likely to be quartered for some years ensuing, 
the price was almost’ invariably 60 per cent. or more above the 
nominal value of commissions as given in the “ Army List,” which 
tariff in 1864 gave the price of commission as lieutenant-colonel in 
the Life Guards or Horse Guards at £7,250; in the Foot Guards 
at £4,800 ; and in cavalry and infantry of the line, 44,500; while 
a major in the two former corps had to fork out £5,350 for his com- 
mission, in comparison with £3,200 exacted for the same position 
in the line regiments. Captaincies cost £3,500 in the Life Guards 
and Horse Guards, £2,050 in the Foot Guards, and £1,800 in the 
cavalry and infantry of the line; and lieutenancies might be pur- 
chased for £1,785 in the Life Guards, £1,600 in the Horse 
Guards, £1,200 in the Foot Guards, and the trifle of £700 in the 
less considered cavalry and infantry of the line. 

Side by side with the disappearance of many unshapely excres- 
cences it is pleasing to observe how, in almost every direction, things 
have improved and changed for the better in the course of the 
present eventful reign ; recompense for ill-doing is distributed after 
a more humane fashion, class prejudice is fast disappearing, and 
altogether that millennium 

‘¢ When man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be,” 
does not now scem quite such a hopeless dream as it once did. 
W. J. KECHIE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE “Rusa’tvaT” OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


MONG the books which have most influenced the minds of 
educated Englishmen during the second half of this nine- 
teenth century I should assign the place of honour to Edward 
Fitzgerald’s “ Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam.” A portion of the mystery 
in which that fascinating work was enveloped has recently been 
dissipated. It was understood from the first that Fitzgerald’s work 
was an equivalent rather than a translation, and those with no know- 
ledge of Persian, by which I mean all but a few English Orientalists, 
were exercised by the question how much was Omar and how much 
Fitzgerald. The publication of Fitzgerald’s letters did little to clear 
up the doubt, which was quickened when the prose translation of 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy! saw the light. Not only were there 
well-known quatrains in Fitzgerald to which no single quatrain in 
Omar Khayy4m corresponds, there were some scarcely a suggestion 
of which was supplied. The publication of Mr. E. Heron-Allen’s 
edition of the “ Ruba’iyat”? explains the matter. Not seldom a 
quatrain of Fitzgerald answers to two or more stanzas of the original. 
Before beginning his translation of Omar, however, Fitzgerald had 
been studying the “ Mantik ut tair” of Ferid ud din Attar, a work to 
which his attention might well have been called by M. Garcin de 
Tassy, who gave an analysis of it, accompanied by extracts, in the 
“ Revue Contemporaine” for 1856. Whatever is not found in the 
“Ruba’iyat” of Omar Khayyam may, Mr. Heron-Allen tells us, be 
sought in this work. ‘Therein accordingly we have to look for the 
original of the two famous quatrains beginning respectively, “‘ Heaven 
but the vision of fulfilled desire,” and “Oh, Thou ! who manof baser 
earth did make.” One mystery, then, is solved; and though the matter 
is not yet of general interest, there are few students of “ Omar” who 
will not be glad of the intelligence. A chief object of Mr. Heron- 
Allen in his book is to supply the original of the finest and most 
authoritative text of Omar Khayy4m at present accessible. ‘This is a 
manuscript in the Bodleian to which Fitzgerald had recourse, discovered 
Nutt. 27H. S. Nichols. 
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by Professor Cowell in 1850 among the uncatalogued manuscripts of 
the Ouseley collection. This has been reproduced in photographic 
facsimile, and followed by a transcript into modern Persian and a 
translation. The original, which dates from the year 865 of the Hegira, 
corresponding with the year A.D. 1460 of the Christian calendar, is late, 
but is earlier than any manuscript of Omar in the British Museum, the 
Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, the Cambridge University Library, and 
other collections. No manuscript calculated to be regarded as a 
“Codex,” and “serve as the point of departure for the student,” has as 
yet rewarded research. It is, I am told, an extremely beautiful work, 
written in a cursive hand upon thick yellow paper in purple-black 
ink, thickly powdered with gold. The reproduction is handsome, 
and the volume has strong attractions for Eastern scholars. To one 
further point will I draw attention. The exact signification of 
“ Ruba’iyat” has been a puzzle to me, and doubtless is to some of 
my readers. From Mr. Heron-Allen I learn that the word “ruba’i,” 
common to more than one Oriental language, signifies simply 
“quatrain.” A Persian letter, soft “gh,” as in our word “ high,” follows, 
its absence being denoted by an apostrophe; the terminal “at” is an 
artificial form of plural borrowed from the Arabic. 


M. Zora’s “ Paris.” ! 


PECIAL interest attaches to the “ Paris” of M. Zola owing to 
the circumstances attending its production. Judged apart from 

these and on its own intrinsic merits, it holds a worthy place in the 
trilogy consisting of “ Lourdes,” “ Rome,” and “ Paris,” of which it is 
the concluding portion. That the Paris to which, through evil and 
good report, M. Zola clings, the praise of which he hymns even while 
depicting its heartlessness, cruelty, and squalor, and on behalf of 
which he indulges in vaticinations contrasting strongly with his 
sombre pictures of the past and the present—the v///e Jumitre, as he 
persists in regarding it—should at the moment immediately preceding 
the appearance of his tribute turn upon him, howl at and rend him, 
constitutes surely one of the most striking proofs ever afforded of 
the irony of fortune and the uncertainty of the public voice. 
Coriolanus may furnish a more conspicuous but scarcely a more 
convincing instance of the inconstancy of human nature. One 
wonders, then, whether from the solitude to which he has been con- 
demned, and with the volleyed execrations of the mob still ringing in 
his ears, his confidence in the future of Paris remains unchecked 
—whether he would quotz afresh the grandiose utterance of Victor 

? Chatto & Windus. 
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Hugo prefixed by the translator to his book, “ the function of Paris 
is to spread ideas. Its never-ending duty is to scatter truths over the 
world, a duty it incessantly discharges. Paris is a sower, sowing 
the darkness with sparks of light.” Would he repeat his own 
closing and eloquent words, “ Paris, which the divine sun had sown 
with light, and where in glory waved the great future harvest of 
Truth and of Justice?” May not now the bright light from Paris 
be to him as was to Adam and Eve the blazing sword of the 
archangel, warning him away from the paradise he has loved ? 


Tue Lesson oF “ Paris.” 


OT greatly concerned am I with the moral of a work of art, 
though I am not of those believers in the gospel of Art 

for Art’s sake who hold that beauty of workmanship justifies any 
immorality or profanity of motive. I am interested, however, in 
following the lesson M. Zola inculcates in a work the main purpose 
of which, from any conventional stand-point, is subversive of accepted 
faith. The lesson is, that salvation in this world is to be found in 
hard work and in a science of justice. It has, however, been urged 
not wholly without justification that Pierre Froment, M. Zola’s hero, 
arrives at this conclusion from observation rather than experience, 
and has not in the end very definitely settled in which direction to 
turn for the employment of his hitherto misdirected energies. If he 
has made, however, no very definite arrangements for the future as 
regards the work he is called on to accomplish, he has at least broken 
entirely and finally with the past. One after another the convictions 
with which he started and the hopes to which he clung have dropped 
off from him or proved futile, his entire scheme of life has gone 
wrong, and he stands alone, the thing most alien from the self he 
first knew, a priest, married and unfrocked, espousing and living with 
the monsters he went forth at the outset to combat. It is useless to 
seek at any length to describe a book that before these lines see the 
light will have been perused by a large number, probably the 
majority, of my readers. I may, however, state briefly that the suite 
or trilogy of novels known as “ The Three Cities” shows the gradual 
deepening into a certainty of negation in the mind of a pious and 
zealous priest of the doubts as to the divine and miraculous basis of 
the creed in which he had been nourished. In the first volume 
the Abbé Pierre Froment goes to Lourdes, the great centre in 
the Pyrenees of modern health and salvation through faith; in the 
second, to Rome, that he might learn how much of practical concern 
and utility remained in creeds buffeted and outworn. In Paris, 
having abandoned faith and hope, he strives to adhere to the last 
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and greatest of the trinity—charity ; and, with his heart torn and rent 
by doubt and despair, persists in performing the ministrations of a 
Church from which in reality he is an apostate. The high esteem in 
which he is held by the remnant of the faithful enables him to render 
important service to the poor in whom his chief interest centres. 
Slowly and surely he arrives at the conclusion that charity is as 
powerless to mitigate human ills as are hope and faith. Ultimately, 
converted by the example of his brother, to whom he has been 
reunited, and other influences with which we will not deal, he casts 
off his soutane, takes to physical labour, and—a freethinker now, not 
an agnostic—marries the pure and faithful Marie, whom in a spirit of 
more than fraternal sacrifice his brother surrenders to him. 


M. ZoLa AND SiR WALTER RALEIGH. 


URTHER into the story of “ Paris” than I have gone I may 
not go. The most dramatic episodes consist of the explosion 
accomplished by Salvat the anarchist, the hunt after the criminal by 
the police, a miracle of ghastly power, and the account of the execu- 
tion. There are pages in vivid contrast with these, such as the 
unconscious wooing of Pierre and Marie under the green boughs of 
the forest near the Loges, and the death of the amiable and charitable 
Abbé Rose. The great power of the work is, however, in the painting 
of the corruptions of the bourgeoisie, especially of the senators and 
financiers, and the terrible degradation of the unemployed poor. 
In this M. Zola shows himself a merciless satirist, although he 
remains through all a staunch humanitarian. The pictures of 
Duvillard the Jew plutocrat, of his wife Eve, of Salviane the would- 
be actress of the Comédie Frangaise, a not wholly unfamiliar figure, 
of the Princess de Harn, of Gérard, who marries the daughter while 
the recognised lover of the mother, of Monseigneur Martha, of the 
Montferrands, Duthils, Chaigneux, and the other representatives 
of the fashionable society of Paris, are the most scathing that can be 
conceived. It may seem forced to pit, either for purpose of resem- 
blance or contrast against M. Zola, an Englishman such as Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Let me end, however, with two stanzas of “ The Lee,” two 
only, in which, if the picture is less realistic, the lesson is not_less 
exemplary than in “ Paris” :— 
Go, tell the Court it glows Tell zeal it lacks devotion ; 
And shines like rotten wood ; Tell love it is but lust ; 
Go, tell the Church it shows Tell time it is but motion, 
What’s good, and doth no good. Tell flesh it is but dust. 


If Church and Court reply, And wish them not reply, 
Then give them both the lie. For thou must give the lie. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











